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ITALIAN BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLAND 
BEFORE 1640 


By HARRY SELLERS?! 


HE interest of this paper, such as it may possess, must 
attach to the books printed between 1580 and 1600 by 
two printers—John Wolfe and John Charlewood. Apart 

from these, the Italian books are neither numerous nor 
important. Ubaldini’s Vita di Carlo Magno, 1581, is stated 
by the author in his preface to the second edition to have been 
the first Italian book printed in England; and Herbert 
repeats the statement. There is, however, a good probability 
that a certain ‘Cathechismo, cioé Forma breve per amaestrare 
i fanciulli’, translated from Cranmer’s Latin by Michelagnolo 
Florio, and dated ‘ London? 1553?’ in the British Museum 
Catalogue, was really printed in England by Stepuen Mierp- 
MAN, Protestant refugee in this country from 1549-53, who 
printed Protestant books in several languages. The date of 
this book is approximately fixed by the presence of a declara- 
tion by Edward VI, dated 20 May of the 7th year of his 
reign ; and for the printer I have found strong typographical 
evidence: for instance, the ornamental initial T on [A 3], v. 
(Fig. 1), occurs on B vy, v. and in other places of W. ‘Turner’s 
New Herball, London, Mierdman, 1551; and the S$ on 
A 2, r. (Fig. 2) is on M. iiij, r. of the same book. The S on 


1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 18 February 1924. 
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F 1, v. (Fig. 3) of our book is on F iij, r. and [M vil, v. of 
E. Myonius’ Le Temporiseur, London, Mierdman, 1550. The 
tail-ornament on the title-page (Fig. 4) and elsewhere of our 
book occurs three times in Liturgia Sacra in ecclesia peregri- 
norum profugorum Argentinae, London, Mierdman, 1551. ‘The 
initial C on [A 6], r. (Fig. 5) of our book is on C 1, r. and 
[V 8], v. of Joannes a Lasco’s Tractatio de Sacramentis, London, 
Mierdman, 1552. Lastly, the italic type of our book is also 
that of the Compendium Doctrinae de vera Ecclesia, London, 
Mierdman, 1551, and of the Mierdman books named above, 
except the Herball, which is a larger volume. There is then 
little doubt that our Cathechismo was printed by Mierdman ; 
he might of course have produced it after starting afresh in 
Emden in 1554, but in that case he must have brought his 
types from England when he fled from the Marian persecution. 
Two of his Emden Bibles which I have seen, dated 1556 and 
1558, have no typographical resemblance to his English work, 
and until further evidence is forthcoming I shall think it 
probable that Mierdman printed the Cathechismo in England 
shortly before leaving, and omitted the imprint for fear of 
religious persecution. His other books bear his name. 

After this I have a list of seven books printed wholly in 
Italian, quite apart from the productions real or supposed 
of Wolfe and Charlewood, which I am coming to Saale. 
The list is chronological, as follows : 

1. Dichiaratione delle Caggioni che hanno mosso la Serenissima Reina 
d’Inghilterra a dar’aiuto alla Difesa del Popolo afflitto e oppresso negli Paesi 
Bassi. Londra, C. Barcher, 1585. 

2. Giovanni Florio: Giardino di Ricreatione.* Londra, T. Woodcock, 1591. 

3. Dichiaratione delle cause che hanno indotta la Reina d’Ingilterra [sic], 


di preparare . . . una Armata per la difesa de i suoi Regni contra le forze d’el 
[sic] Re di Spagna. Londra, Deputati di C. Barker, 1596. 


1 The presence of Black-letter punctuation marks, Mr. McKerrow’s test, 
further supports my belief. 
? A collection of Italian proverbs. 
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4. Marco Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro: Predica fatta . . . 
la prima Domenica dell’ Avvento. Londra, G. Billio, 1617. 

5. Saggi Morali del Signore Francesco Bacono. . . . Con vn altro suo Trattato 
Della Sapienza Degli Antichi. Tradotti in Italiano. Londra, G. Billio, 1618. 

6. Alessandro Gatti: La Caccia . . . Poema Heroico. Londra, G. Billio, 
1619. 

“s Pietro Sarpi: Historia de Concilio Tridentino. Londra, G. Billio, 1619. 

Besides these, there are a number of books in Italian and 
other languages, including grammars and other educational 
works, which it would not be worth while to record in full. 
I may, however, mention the following as possibly possessing 
some interest : 

John Clerke: Opusculum plane divinum de mortuorum resurrectione. 
London, 7. Herforde, 1545. 

G. B. Agnello: Espositione sopra Apocalypsis spiritus secreti.! London, 
J. Kingston, 1566. 

C. Hollyband [Desainliens]: Pretie and wittie Historie of Arnalt & Lucenda. 
London, T. Purfoote, 1575. [Reprinted in The Italian Schoole-maister, 1597 and 
1608. 

Tew: Godfrey of Bulloigne translated by R. Carew. London, J. Windet 
for C. Hunt, 1594. 

F. Guicciardini : Two Discourses. London, W. Ponsonbie, 1595. 

L. Petrucci: Raccolta d’alcune Rime. Oxoniae, 7. Barnesius, 1613. 

W. Quin : In Nuptiis Principum Incomparabilium, &c. Londini, G. Purslow, 
1625. 

We come now to Joun Wo rt,’ the most prolific and impor- 
tant printer in Italian during Elizabeth’s reign. He was an 
able and daring man of business, who first defied and later 
supported the law for his own profit. He was frequently in 
trouble for surreptitious editions, and among others perpe- 
trated a series of forgeries connected with Machiavelli and 
Aretino, the detection of which in recent years is due in the 
first place to Salvatore Bongi, the author of the Annali di 


? An alchemical tract. 

2 See McKerrow’s Dictionary, p. 296. Wolfe travelled in Italy on completing 
his apprenticeship in London. He afterwards showed an astonishing knowledge 
of Italian printing. 
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Gabriel Giolito. Writing in 1897 in the Archivio storico 
italiano * he tells how he had been handling copies of the 
Discorst and Principe of Machiavelli with the imprint ‘In 
Palermo mers gli heredi d’Antoniello degli Antonielli 
a xxviij. di Genaio, 1584’. These books had been described 
and praised by Filippo Evola in his Storia tipografico-letteraria 
del secolo XVI in Sicilia, who, however, said that the name 
Antoniello was unknown to the typographical and literary 
history of the island, and was unable to account for the 
isolated publishing of Machiavelli’s works in Sicily, where 
good literature was not in great request: not to mention that 
it was incredible that in 1584 the authorities should permit the 
publication in Palermo, with name of city and publisher, of 
two volumes so rigorously proscribed in the rest of Italy. 
Bongi goes on to say that his curiosity being thus aroused, 
‘ alcuni indizi’ which he does not specify, but especially the 
original binding of certain copies ‘ fatta con quella pergamena 
lustra e quasi lubrica ch’era propria delle fabbriche inglesi ’, 
made him suspect that the real origin of the books was in 
England. He therefore wrote on the subject to the British 
Museum; Mr. Pollard did some careful investigation, and 
wrote back that he was satisfied by typographical evidence 
that the books were printed in London by John Wolfe. Here 
the matter rested till it was taken up again by Adolph Gerber 
in three articles in Modern Language Notes, 1907, where he 
extended his researches to cover all Wolfe’s surreptitious 
editions of Machiavelli, Aretino, and Ubaldini; and in his 
Niccold Machiavelli: die Handschriften, Ausgaben und Uber- 
setzungen seiner Werker im 16. und 17. Fabrbundert, Gotha, 
1912, 1913, he included a chapter on ‘ Die Wolfeschen Ausgaben 
mit fingierten italienischen Druckorten’. Gerber sets forth 
the typographical evidence with great fullness and fidelity, 
and there is no need to repeat the whole of it here; but I can 


1 Ser. 5, tom. 19: ‘ Un aneddoto di bibliografia Machiavellesca.’ 
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recommend his articles to any bibliographer as very interesting 
reading. 

Public abomination of the political and moral principles in 
Machiavelli’s works began in his lifetime. Busini, a con- 
temporary letter-writer, says ‘ everyone hated him ’ (* ognuno 
Yodiava’). The same writer in 1549 says that in Rome it is 
prohibited to sell any of Machiavelli’s works ; they continued, 
however, to be printed and read in Italy till, in 1559, the whole 
of the Works appeared in the Index, and for more than two 
centuries from that date none of them were openly printed 
in Italy, and the Principe was usually left out in licences to 
read prohibited books. Politicians and men of letters, how- 
ever, continued to value Machiavelli; and the popular 
prejudice and the rarity of the books stimulated curiosity, 
so that there was a good market for contraband reprints 
introduced from abroad. These began (apart from Wolfe, 
who led the way by some decades) with the five ‘ Testina’? 
editions of the complete works, with false date, 1550, printed 
in Geneva in the first half of the seventeenth century ; and 
for two centuries thereafter there was a continual stream of 
imported editions. In short, John Wolfe, with his business 
instincts and his Italian experience must have found a situa- 
tion made to his hand; and the position with regard to 
Aretino was similar, with the addition of a pornographic 
attraction in one of the books. Some of Aretino’s works 
were in the Index in 1557, all in 1558, and this was the 
beginning of a veritable persecution against them,” so effective 
that his name disappears completely from Italian books of 
the century, and the suppression went on increasing. This 
was Wolfe’s chance to print an English edition of some of 
them, to which he gave Italian imprints for the same reason 


1 So called from the occurrence of a small portrait of Machiavelli on the 
title-page. 
2 Carlo Bertani, Pietro Aretino, 1901. 
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as Bruno’s printer, namely to increase their sale, English 
printing of Italian having no reputation. Bruno’s statement 
to the Venetian inquisitor is well known: ‘ All those books 
of mine which say in their imprint that they were printed 
in Venice, were printed in England, and it was the printer 
who would put on them that they were printed in Venice 
to sell them more easily.’ Wolfe had the same motives. 

This is the theory, and the typographical evidence is all 
in its favour, namely the occurrence of devices, head and tail 
ornaments, initials and type in other known books of Wolfe’s. 
Certain of the Machiavellis and Aretinos were also licensed 
to him. 

There are twenty-four Italian’ Wolfes and pseudo-Wolfes 
to be considered, eight of which bear Wolfe’s name. Six of 
the latter may be dismissed rapidly, with the remark that 
they were useful for purposes of typographical research ; 
they are: 

1. Vna Essortatione al Timor di Dio,* attributed by the editor to Jacobus 
Acontius, circa 1580. 

2. Atto della Giustitia d’Inghilterra, esseguito, per la conseruatione della 
commune & christiana pace, &%c. [Government propaganda, translated from 
Burghley’s English] 1584. 

3. Tacitus: Vita di G. Agricola . . . messa in volgare da G. M. Manelli, 1585. 

4. Giovanni Battista Aurellio: Esamine di Varii Giudicii, 1587. 

5S. Francesco Betti: Lettera . . . all’Illustriss: . . . S. Marchese di Pescara, 


1589. 
6. Guarini: Pastor Fido with Tasso’s Aminta, 1591. 


The Machiavelli forgeries are five small octavos, namely 
(1) I Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di Tito Livio, and (2) Il 
Prencipe, both with imprint Heredi d’Antoniello degli 


1 Wolfe also printed a polyglot Cortegiano, 1588. 

2 This book, brought to my notice by Mr. Pollard, has two points of interest : 
(1) Wolfe is called in the imprint ‘ Seruitore de . . . Filippo Sidnei’; and 
(2) the editor speaks of Wolfe, on p. 4, a8 ‘ vn giouane di questa Citta [London] 
venuto di nuouo d’Italia, ou’ ha con molta industria appreso l’arte de lo Stam- 
pare’. This puts Wolfe’s Italian experience beyond a doubt. 
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Antonielli, Palermo, 1584. Antoniello was an imaginary 
being. Both title-pages bear the device of a palm-tree and 
serpents, with motto, ‘ I] vostro malignare non giova nulla’ 
(Fig. 6). This device (McKerrow’s 226) first appears here, 
but was afterwards frequently used by Wolfe. The two 
books closely resemble one another, and were probably 
printed together ; neither was licensed. 

(3) The Historie, with imprint, ‘In Piacenza appresso gli 
heredi di Gabriel Giolito de Ferrari. 1587.’ The title-page 
bears the words ‘ Con licenza de superiori ’, which are literally 
true, as the book was licensed to Wolfe on 18 September 1587, 
but of course by the English authorities only. The device 
(McKerrow’s 252) is one of a phoenix and two satyrs, with 
initials G. G. F. and mottos, ‘ Dela mia morte eterna vita 
i’ vivo’ and ‘Semper eadem’ (Fig. 7). It is closely copied 
from one actually used by Giolito, and first appears here: it 
was afterwards popular with English printers. 

(4) Libro del? Arte della Guerra, with the imprint Palermo, 
Antonello’ degli Antonelli. This has no date, but the 
British Museum copy has 1587 on a cancel title-page which 
lacks the rest of the imprint. Copies with this title-page 
(Fig. 9) were destined for the Frankfort Book Fair, where 
Palermo as a printing centre would not be swallowed. The 
device on the first title-page is the palm-tree, as on the 
Discorsi; the title-page intended for Frankfort bears no 
device. This book was not licensed. 

(5) Lasino Doro, imprint, ‘In Roma mpixxxvil.’ Device 
(McKerrow’s 249 a), two goats with initials D. G. F., and 
motto, ‘Sic semper ero’ (Fig. 8). It is copied from part of 
the device of Domenico Giglio, used at Venice in 1552, and 


1 Note that Antonello had been dead three years before, when the Discorsi 
were printed by his ‘ Heirs’. Wolfe makes this kind of slip elsewhere. 

2 Wolfe had used the same tactics with Stella’s Columbeis, London & ‘ Lyons ’, 
158s. 
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first appears here, though afterwards on a number of English 
books. The type is that used for Aretino’s Commedie, which 
I shall mention shortly, and the two volumes resemble one 
another in all respects. Licensed 17 September 1588. 

The Aretinos are only three, the first being La Prima [and 
Seconda| Parte de Ragionamenti, colophon, ‘Stampata, con 
buona licenza (toltami) nella nobil citta di Bengodi, ne 
I Italia altre volte piu felice, il viggesimo primo d’ Octobre 
MDLXxxIv.’ Bengodi, of course, means ‘ Enjoy yourself well ’, 
and the printer’s name, according to the preface, is ‘ Barba- 


grigia ’, which being interpreted means simply ‘ Graybeard ’. 
This is a book of a strongly pornographic character, and 
probably had a large sale, to judge from the fact that there 
are three editions professedly of the same year in the British 
Museum; Gerber saw another in Berlin and Brunet knew 
of yet another. Of the three in the Museum, one, with 
press-mark 1079. c. §. is unmistakably Wolfe’s, having his 
initials, tail-ornaments, and type; in this the Ragionamenti 
are followed by Annibale Caro’s Commento di Ser Agresto da 
Ficaruolo sopra la prima ficata del padre Siceo,’ another piece 
of pornography. The other two editions are reprints of all 


1 i.e. F. M. Molza. 
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except Caro’s work: they have no Wolfian features, and 
scarcely anything by which one could trace the printer. 
None of the three has any device. The book was not licensed. 
No. 2 is the Quattro Comedie,’ 1588, no place or printer’s 
name. Medallion portrait of Aretino on title-page. The 
type is the same as that of Machiavelli’s 4sino d’Oro. Licensed 
20 September 1588. The third book is La Terza et Vitima 
Parte de Ragionamenti: imprint, ‘Appresso Gio. Andrea del 
Melagrano, 1589.’ The printer’s preface is dated ‘ Di Valcerca 
ne la gia libera Italia a 13. di Genaio. 1589.’ Medallion 
portrait of Aretino again (Fig. 10). Melagrano, of course, is 
a fictitious name. Licensed 14 October 1588. 

The Prefaces to the Machiavellis and Aretinos were probably 
all written by the same hand. Bongi, speaking of the Discorsi 
and PrencipeJcredits them to Petruccio Ubaldini, who had 
connexions with Wolfe. They link the books together in 
a remarkable manner. For instance, the Preface to the 
Prima Parte of Aretino’s Ragionamenti, signed by Barbagrigia, 
promises publication of Aretino’s Letters, Religious Works, 
Comedies, and the Terza Parte de Ragionamenti. The two 
latter items were published later, and the Letters were 
licensed to Wolfe on 14 October 1588 but never published. 
The next preface, that to the Commedie, unsigned, regrets 
that ‘ il grande stampatore e libero huomo’ Barbagrigia had 
been somehow prevented from redeeming his promises, and 
undertakes to publish the Rime, Lettere, and Terza Parte 
hereafter in his stead. The Preface to the Terza Parte, 
signed by Melagrano, after referring to Barbagrigia’s Prima 
Parte, promises immediate publication of the letters, and 
perhaps of the Rime. These two promises were never fulfilled. 
Similarly the Preface to the Discorsi promises the Historie, 
Arte della guerra, and the Asino d’Oro volume. The Prencipe 


1 Marescalco, Talanta, Cortegiana, Hipocrito. ‘ Barbagrigia da Bengodi’ 
was first invented as printer of the first edition of this work, 1539. 
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has no preface by the printer, nor has the Historie nor the 
Arte, but the preface to the Asino, after lamenting that ‘ il 
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his promise made in the Discorst, recapitulates all the Machia- 
vellis published by ‘ Antoniello ’. 

Wolfe also printed some works of Petruccio Ubaldini, an 
aristocratic Florentine exile who lived in this country by 
teaching handwriting, writing books, and flattering people at 
Court, especially the Queen, who seems to have shown him 
considerable favour. Some specimens of his calligraphy are in 
the British Museum (Dept. of Manuscripts). There are eight 
of his works to be considered. The first presents no difficulty, 


as it bears Wolfe’s name in the imprint: this is La Vita di 
Carlo Magno, 1581. Device, Fleur-de-Lys seeding, with 
motto ‘Vbique Florescit’ (McKerrow’s 216). Licensed 
7 January 1581. Second is the Descrittione del Regno di Scotia, 
imprint ‘ Anuersa il di primo di Gennaio. M.D. LXXXVIII’. 
The device (McKerrow’s 242) is the Fleur-de-Lys with 
cupids and satyr and human figure, with motto ‘ Vbique 
Floret’. This is found in Aurellio’s Esamine and other Wolfian 
books. A lion’s head ornament in this book occurs also in the 
Esamine. An ornament at the head of leaves A 3, r.; B1, r. 
and B 2, r. (Fig. 11) occurs in M. Kyffin’s Blessednes of Brytaine, 
printed by Wolfe in 1588. A tail-ornament on page 54 is on 
A 2, r. of Ubaldini’s Vite delle Donne, and in other books of 
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Wolfe’s. This book then was almost certainly printed by 
Wolfe in London. It was licensed to him 27 November 1587. 
Third is Le Vite delle Donne Illustri del Regno d’Inghilterra, 
1591, with Wolfe’s name in imprint. This has the device as on 
Vita di Carlo Magno, 1581, but without motto. Licensed 
23 July 1590. This is, I think, the last book Wolfe printed for 
Ubaldini. 

We come next to Parte Prima delle Breui Dimostrationi et 
Precetti, 1592, which must be considered together with the 


Scelta di Alcune Attioni, 1595, and the Militia del Gran Duca 
di Thoscana, 1597. All are from the same fount of type, have 
no imprint, and bear a device of a Phoenix about which I can 
discover nothing. The Parte Prima was licensed to Ricnarp 
Fixip, 6 December 1591; the others were not licensed. ‘There 
is little doubt that Field was the printer. The broken orna- 
ment at the head of the title-page of the Scelta (Fig. 12) is also 
on Aij, r. of Luis de Granada’s Sinner’s Guide, London, 
Field, 1614. ‘The initial A (Fig. 13) on the last page of the 
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Militia is on p. 63 of the same Sinner’s Guide, and the T on 
p- 42 (Fig. 14) of Militia is on p. 424 of the Sinmner’s Guide. The 
head-ornament on B 1, r. of the Militia (Fig. 15) is on pp. 1 
and 73 of P. Barrough’s Method of Physick, London, Field, 
1624. There is more evidence for those who want it. 

Our next book is the Rime di Petruccio V baldino, 1596, no 





1596, 


Fig. 16 


imprint. A device (Fig. 16), about which I can discover 
nothing,’ of a hand holding a viper, attached to one finger, 
over a fire, is on the tith~page. I believe this book abo to have 
been printed by Field. Sections of the ornament at the head 
of the title-page occur on p. 1 of John Bristol’s Doeverw 
' Except that it is probably imitated from ome of Whitner’s Sidlom, od 
1586, p. 160, 
i 
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plainely prouing the euident vtilitie of the Vnion, London, 
Field, 1604. The head-ornament on A 2, r. (Fig. 17) occurs 
on * 3, r. of John Brinsley’s Consolation for our Grammar 
Schooles, London, Field, 1622. The title-page ornament 
occurs upside-down on M 3, r. of the same book. There are 
a number of these slight indications, but nothing very 
definite. Not licensed. The last of the Ubaldinis is the 
second edition of La Vita di Carlo Magno, 1599, no imprint. 
Device, the Phoenix of the Parte Prima, Scelta, and Militia 
(Fig. 12). The large initial E of this book occurs in the 
Parte Prima and in Simonis Verepaei De Epistolis Latine 
conscribendis, London, Field, 1592. The head-ornament on 
A 3, r. and [A 4], r. of this Vita is also on A 2, r. and A 3, r. of 





Fig. 17. 


the Scelta. Thus what indications there are, are in favour of 
Field’s printing. Not licensed. 

In addition to the books already mentioned there is a group 
of six little philosophic dialogues by Giordano Bruno printed 
during his residence in England. They are the following : 


. La Cena de le Ceneri, 1584, no imprint. 

. De la causa, principio, et Vno, ‘ Stampato in Venetia. Anno M.p.Lxxxitii.’ 
. Del infinito vniuerso et Mondi, ‘ Stampatoin Venetia. Anno M.p.Lxxxui.’ 
. Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante, ‘ Stampato in Parigi, M.p.Lxxx11.’ 

. Cabala del Cavallo Pegaseo, ‘ Parigi, Appresso Antonio Baio, Anno 1585.’ 
. De gl’Heroici Furori, ‘ Parigi, Appresso Antonio Baio, l’Anno 1585.’ 


An WN 


Now in view of Bruno’s clear statement at Venice that the 
books with imprint Venice and Paris were really printed in 
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England, it has been always admitted that these books were 
English printed ; but a story was started by Herbert’s Ames 
that they were printed by Vautrollier, who had to flee to 
Scetland in consequence. Apparently there is no more 
foundation for this than the fact that Vautrollier did go to 
Scotland and stay some years. The story is told by T. Baker 
in a letter to Ames which Herbert prints; Baker refers as 
evidence to a book published by Vautrollier in 1587 and 
dedicated to Thomas Randolph: I have traced this book : 
it is An Excellent and Learned Treatise of Apostasie made by 
Fobn de PEspine, and it contains nothing more definite than 
a reference by Vautrollier to ‘ my distresses and afflictions ’ 
in his Epistle Dedicatorie. In 1902 an anonymous writer in 
the Quarterly Review expresses disbelief of the Vautrollier 
story. None of the books were licensed ; but there is I think 
quite conclusive typographical evidence that they were all 
printed by Joun CuarLewoop—for the clue I am indebted 
to Dr. Greg.? All the books are from the same fount of type 
and have the same initials and head-ornaments: conspicuous 
among the latter are two, namely, a Rose crowned, with fruit 
on each side of it (Fig. 20), and an Eagle between two stags, 
which I have found frequently in Charlewood’s books, and 
nowhere else. Proof as to one of the books settles them all : 
I have used De Pinfinito Vniuerso (Fig. 18), which happens to 
be bound with the Cabala (Fig. 19). The crowned rose head- 
piece is on Al, r. of Edmund Bunny’s Briefe Answer vnto 
R. P., London, Charlewood, 1589 ; that of the eagle and stags 
is on B 1, r. of Charlewood’s Galathea, 1592; the S on {| ij, 
r. (Fig. 22) is on p. 34 of P. Hermanus’s Excellent Treatise 
teaching howe to cure the French-Pockes, London, Charlewood, 
1590; the crowned rose again is on {| 4, v. of J. Northbrooke’s 
Spiritus est Vicarius Christi, London, Charlewood, ¢. 1580 ; 
1 “Giordano Bruno in England,’ p. 495. 
2 None of which bears any device. 
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the V on p. 132 (Fig. 23) is on fol. 103, v. and 176 of the 
same book. The C on B1, r. (Fig. 21) is on fol. 113 and 
126, v. of the same book. The O at the beginning of the 
Declamatione al lettore in the Cabala (Fig. 24) is on f. 248 
of the same book. The N on p. 105 of the Infinito Vniuerso 
(Fig. 20) is on M iiij, r. of Northbrooke’s Spiritus est, 1582 ; 
the H on D 3, r. of the Cabala (Fig. 25) is on f. 247, v. of the 





Fig. 23. Fig. 24. 


same book. Doubtless more evidence could be found, if 
wanted. 

A single Latin work published by Bruno about this time, 
the Explicatio Triginta Sigillorum, without imprint or date, 
is regarded by bibliographers as having been printed in 
London, I think rightly. There is no satisfactory evidence 
as to the printer, but he could easily have been Charlewood 
to judge from the appearance of the book. 
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PRINTING AT VENICE TO THE END OF 1481' 
By VICTOR SCHOLDERER 


ENETIAN printing in the fifteenth century can be 

\V separated into two clearly marked periods: the first 
extending from the introduction of the art into the 

city in 1469 to near the end of 1481; the second, which may 
or may not be capable of further subdivisiqn, comprising the 
remaining years up to1so1. During the first Ara § or rather 
up to the close of 1480, the total of editions produced is just 
about 600—of which 440 or so appear in Proctor’s Index— 
and this number, though large, is not unmanageable, so that 
I have been able to make an analysis of it by subjects and 
presses, the results of which I shall have frequent occasion to 
refer to as I go on. The second period is that during which 
the Venetian book-trade received the full force of the impetus 
that established it as the most important in Europe for 
a generation. The number of editions produced in these 
twenty years can scarcely be less than 2,500, engaging the 
activity of over a hundred distinguishable presses, both great 
and small, which in turn were set to work by a variety of 
ublishers. The complexity and obscurity of the relations 
| semesse these two classes, the great mass of books to be dealt 
with, and the fact that on the whole they are much less 
adequately described than those of the early days, which have 
long been a speciality of collectors, combine to make for the 
present impossible the historical treatment of Venetian book- 
production during the last two decades of the century. Far 
more work must still be put into marshalling and sorting out 


1 Read before the Bibliographical Society, 17 March 1924. 
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detail of every kind before we can hope to see anything like 
a general outline emerge. Accordingly I propose in this paper 
to take as my theme the period from 1469 to 1481, and (to 
make up for the erage narrowness of my scope) I believe 
that the sketch of the typographical history of these years 
which I am about to put before you can claim to be a very 
fairly accurate representation, founded as it is upon a combina- 
tion of statistical material derived from the books themselves 
with the evidence of what are in this instance exceptionally 
full documentary records." 

The predominant figures of the early period are two 
syndicates or associations, which, starting doubtless as rivals 
and continuing to compete with one another for a number of 
years, at length, after several changes in the personnel of both, 
amalgamate into a single concern and shortly afterwards 
abandon their interest in printing in order to concentrate 
exclusively on bookselling. These syndicates, founded in 1469 
and 1470 respectively, are connected with the two names which 
stand at the head of the list of Venetian printers, John of 
Speier and Nicolas Jenson. The association of John of Speier 
with Venice must have begun some considerable time before 
the production of his first book there, inasmuch as his daughter 
Geronima, by a Venetian wife, was of marriageable estate as 
early as 1477. Her mother, Paola, was the daughter of one 
Antonio of Messina, who is plausibly identified with Master 
Antonello da Messina, a conspicuous figure in Venetian 
painting of the time, and John was her second husband. 
Among the archives of Mainz is a record of a lawsuit in which 
Hans von Spyre and Clas Gotz the goldsmiths were called as 

1 The evidence from the documents has been brought together by Gustav 
Ludwig in his Contratti fra lo stampador Zuan di Colonia, &c. (Miscellanea dt 
storia veneta edita per cura della R. Dep. Veneta di storia patria, Ser. 2, t. 8 
(1902)) and in his essay on Antonello da Messina in the Beiheft to Band 23 


(1902) of the Jahrbuch der kgl. preussischen Kunstsammlungen. Other sources of 
information have been noted as they occur. 
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witnesses in November 1460 and January 1461." The early 
printers reckoned themselves among the goldsmiths for craft 
union purposes and Clas (or Nicolas) Gotz is no doubt identical 
with the printer of that name who subsequently worked at 
Cologne. It is tempting to assume that Hans von Spyre also 
is the same as his namesake at Venice, and if so, his connexions 
were evidently with the first Mainz presses, as were those of 
Sweynheym and Pannartz. How John printed three books 
at Venice in 1469, how in September of that year he obtained 
from the Signoria a patent securing him a five-years’ monopoly 
of printing * in the Venetian dominions, and how he died 
suddenly before he could take advantage of it are matters of 
common knowledge and call here for no further remark, but 
we may note in passing that his very businesslike procedure 
show him to have been well aware that the traditions of 
reticence and anonymity cultivated by some of his countrymen 
at home were out of place in the Italy of the high Renaissance 
and the commercial metropolis of Europe. It is not recorded 
whether John’s brother Wendelin, who stepped immediately 
into his place, made any attempt to get the patent of monopoly 
revived for his own benefit. If he did, the authorities were 
not to be caught off their guard a second time, and Wendelin 
had to make what he could of his chances in the open market. 
Certainly he was not lacking in energy. Having finished in 
the early part of the year 1470 the edition of §. Augustine’s 
De ciuitate Dei begun by his brother, he added to it nine other 
books before the end of that year, at least six of these being on 
the market by September, if certain small modifications in 
the type are a trustworthy guide, and one, the works of Sallust, 
consisting of as many as four hundred copies. Before the year 


1 Quoted by W. Velke in the Mainz Gutenberg-Festschrift (pp. 429, 430 in the 
edition published as Beiheft 23 (1900) of the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen). 
2 Quoted in R. Fulin, Documenti per servire alla storia della tipografia vene- 
ziana (1882), no. I. 
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was out, however, the inevitable competitor had already 
entered the field, and he no less a personage than the famous 
Frenchman, Nicolas Jenson. 

The copy of Jenson’s will discovered by Castellani in 1887 
set at rest the long controversy as to his birthplace by proving 
that he was a native of Sommevoire, about 35 miles east of 
Troyes, in what is now the department of Haute Marne, while 
as regards his typographical apprenticeship there is an appar- 
ently well attested account that he was an official of the Royal 
Mint of France, and towards the end of 1458 was sent by the 
King on a secret mission to Mainz in order to study the newly 
discovered art of printing there.’ In his very first work at 
Venice, at all events, his renowned roman type confronts us 
already in its full perfection, nor beyond a slight reduction in 
the height of the bealp did it undergo any modification there- 
after. It would almost seem as if each of the two new rivals 
was at first determined to overwhelm the other by sheer 
weight of output. Jenson started too late in 1470 to be able 
to put more than four editions into the field against his rival’s 
ten, but during 1471 his 18 editions ran neck and neck with 
Wendelin’s 21, and in 1472 the two still kept pretty level with 
15 by Wendelin against 10 by Jenson. Both, however, were 
now beginning to find the pace too hot for them. Other 
competitors were already in the field in respectable numbers 
and were seemingly intent on succeeding by the same methods ; 
thus Valdarfer seems to have been responsible, directly or 
indirectly, for 14 books during the course of 1471 and Florentius 
of Strasburg for 10 in the following year. In these twenty- 
four months Wendelin and Jenson, printing about as much as 
the rest of the offices combined, had issued between them 
64 editions, an average of not far short of three a month ; and 
though the market might perhaps have taken up this number, 


1 See K. Dziatzko, Beitrage zur Gutenbergfrage, in Heft 2 (1889) of his 
Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Arbeiten. 
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had the two firms been alone in catering for it, a grand total 
for all presses of 134 was quite beyond its powers of absorption, 
more especially as the other local markets of Italy were by this 
time similarly overstocked. A violent reaction followed in 
1473- In that year only 25 books altogether are recorded as 
having been printed at Venice, as against 63 and 71 respec- 
tively for the two preceding years. Jenson was responsible for 
only two of the 25. Wendelin produced thrice as many, but 
his position was now clearly proving untenable, and by the 
end of the year the question of precedence between the two 
men had been settled in favour of Jenson. 

It has long been perceived that a principal cause of 
the depression in the Venetian book-trade at this time was 
the overproduction of Latin classics; thus of a total of 
17 editions ascribable to the year 1470, 13 are either of 
classical texts or of Latin grammars or vocabularies, of a total 
of 71 in 1471 no less than 43—well over half—are texts or 
grammars, and of a total of 63 in 1472, 24: while in 1473 only 
two texts and two grammars were forthcoming. No doubt 
Wendelin, of whose output almost exactly half was classical, 
followed the fashion unwisely far; at the same time we must 
allow him credit for an attempt to redress the balance by 
striking out on what was a little later to prove the most lucrative 
line of all to the Venetian offices—that of legal text-books and 
treatises. Every single one of the 14 unquestionably Venetian 
law editions known to have appeared before the end of 1473 
was the work of Wendelin,’ five of them appearing in each of 
the years 1471 and 1472 and the other four during 1473 itself. 
At first Wendelin employed for this work the same large roman 
type which served him for his classics, but by the end of 1471, 
when about to put in hand the editio princeps of that huge 

1 The Saxoferrato, Super i* Infortiati, 1470, attributed to Wendelin by Hain 


(no. *2597), is printed with the same type as Proctor no. 7384 (Italy; unknown 
places) and may not even be Venetian. 
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commentary of Nicolaus Panormitanus on the Decretals, which 
was reprinted in its entirety no less than ten times between 
this date and the end of the century, he had cut the first gothic 
type of text size to appear in Italy, a rather florid though not 
unpleasing fount, imitated shortly afterwards at Cologne by 
the elder Koelhoff. The change was doubtless well advised, 
for those good conservatives, the jurists of the Paduan schools, 
may well have looked askance at the use in the text-books which 
reached them from Venice of a thing so redolent of the new 
learning as roman letter; but the particular type of gothic 
selected by Wendelin did not take the public fancy, and it was 
Jenson’s simpler, handier, and undeniably much superior gothic 
which was accepted as the standard a little later on. 

We are ignorant of the precise circumstances of Wendelin’s 
failure in 1473, but it is clear that it was a matter largely 
personal to himself. The business begun by his brother John 
had in all probability been to some extent syndicated from the 
beginning, and the firm, so far from going under, was given 
a fresh and very successful start by its new managers, John of 
Cologne and John Manthen. John of Cologne, who had 
married Donna Paola, the widow of John of Speier, may very 
well have been originally associated with the latter as financial 
partner ; his first certain appearance is to be dated somewhere 
in 1471, when he found the necessary cash for printing an 
edition of the De finibus of Cicero, executed, beyond doubt, 
by Wendelin, although he is not named in it. In an edition 
of Terence completed during the last weeks of 1471 he figures, 
again to the exclusion of Wendelin’s name, as the actual 
printer; but here too Wendelin must have been responsible 
for the presswork. Two books of 1472 and another of 1473 
are stated to be ‘ printed and paid for’ by John and Wendelin 
together, and we then come to a book that was evidently in 
the press when the firm changed hands, namely, the fourth 
and fifth parts of the Panormitanus already mentioned ; it is 
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undated, but in a colophon of two long lines placed as it were 
by an afterthought at the foot of the two-column text declares 
itself to be printed by the provision of John of Cologne and 
John Manthen. Manthen was a native of Gerresheim, now 
an outer suburb of Diisseldorf, being thus, likc his partner, 
a German of the Lower Rhine, and the colophons imply that, 
again like his partner, he was a capitalist rather than a practical 
printer ; of his doings prior to the issue of the Panormitanus 
nothing is known, save het he was a trustee of John of Speier’s 
estate and guardian of his widow, now the wife of John of 
Cologne, and thus very probably came into the firm as the 
representative of her original interest in it.* As for Wendelin, 
it rather looks as if he had now severed all connexion with the 
office. We hear no more of him for three years, when his 
name occurs in three Venetian books, including a Dante, 
issued at the end of 1476 and early in 1477. His very last effort 
appears to have been an edition, in nearly 400 quarto leaves, 
of a compilation from Duns Scotus, the author of which is 
a certain Brother John of Cologne, professor of theology, who 
must not be confused with his typographical namesake. It has 
neither date nor imprint and may not be Venetian, and its 
appearance, in respect of both the small ugly roman type and 
the bad presswork, is so degraded as to make its connexion 
with Wendelin distressing to those familiar with the splendid 
publications of his earlier years. 

With Wendelin’s original large roman and a new and 
handier gothic to take the place of that of the Panormitanus, 
the partners started off in great style in the year 1474. Perhaps 
as many as eighteen editions were issued by them during the 
twelvemonth, most of them of humanistic interest, but 
theology, law, and logic being also represented. To this 
formidable total Jenson, still labouring under the effects of 
the trade crisis, could oppose only three or four; but-he had 
no intention of allowing himself to be beaten, and was now 
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consolidating his resources in turn. His first step, we may 
suppose, was to invoke the assistance of a fellow-countryman 
of his acquaintance, one Jacques Le Rouge, of Chablis, whose 
wife was Jenson’s gossip. We do not know the terms of the 
agreement, but Le Rouge removed to Venice, was furnished 
with type by Jenson, and put on the market editions of very 
Jensonian appearance at the rate of about one a quarter from 
the autumn of 1473 onwards. At the same time, or at all 
events not very much later, by all the probabilities, Jenson 
entered into a partnership with certain capitalists, of whom 
Johannes Rauchfas, the Venetian factor of the Frankfort firm 
of Stalburg & Bromm, was one, and Peter Uginheimer, also 
a Frankfort man, landlord of the Deutsches Haus, the principal 
German hostelry at Venice, may have been another. The 
title of the firm was Nicolas Jenson & Co. (Nicolaus Jenson 
et socii), and it was no doubt formed for a definite period of 
years, according to the custom of the time. By 1480 it was 
apparently in process of being wound up, and perhaps the 
death of Rauchfas in 1478? caused its liquidation to be antici- 
pated ; but we are unfortunately very imperfectly informed 
about this. On the technical side Jenson, following Wendelin’s 
example, had equipped himself, by the beginning of 1474, 
with the gothic type which was an indispensable preliminary 
to extending the range of his output. Hitherto the famous 
roman letter, which could be relied upon to give equally 
beautiful results in any size of book from a very small quarto 
to a very large folio, had served all his needs, with occasional 
help from a lower-case fount of admirable Greek. But 
demands were now about to be made on Jenson’s office which 
roman type could not meet, and he accordingly added to his 
stock two plain gothic text types, a larger and a smaller, in 
which his genius as a designer was once more conspicuously 
displayed. Purists of a later age have laid it to his charge 


1-H. Simonsfeld, Der Fondaco dei Tedeschi in V enedig, Band 2. 
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First gothic types of Jenson From Gratianus, Decretum, 1474. 
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that he corrupted Italian typography by his encouragement 
of gothic. The accusation seems strange to us, and con- 
temporary taste, so far from blaming Jenson, virtually accepted 
these types and the two more ornate founts which shortly 
followed them as the standard faces for legal and other folio 
work, the majority of types employed on such work at Venice 
being manifestly influenced by them right up to 1500 and 
beyond. 

In respect of accuracy the classical texts of Jenson were as 
well reputed as for their beauty, and he saw to it that his 
new work should be no less competently edited than the old. 
Alexander de Nevo and Petrus Albinianus Trecius, who had 
an expert knowledge of Roman law and were also able to 
express themselves in Latin, were engaged to revise his legal 
series and see it through the press, and equal care was evidently 
taken with Aguinas and Antoninus or the Breviary, so that 
the firm could show some justification for its emphatic claim, 
in an advertisement preserved to us in two imperfect copies,’ 
that ‘ the excellent Nicholas Jenson has readers skilled in both 
tongues and seeks out the best-known experts, not merely 
one of them but several . . . so that in his texts there remains 
nothing to be supplied or deleted’. The edition of Gratian’s 
Decretum of 28 June 1474, we may note, worthily inaugurated 
the long sequence of all-gothic law classics containing the 
text surrounded by a gloss which brought so much fame and 
profit to the Venetian printing-houses in after years. As 
many as twenty-five of these editions had been published by 
the end of 1480, eighteen of them being by Jenson or Le Rouge, 
and Peter Schoeffer, of Mainz, the originator of this class of 
work, found their competition so formidable that he gave up 
law printing altogether in the early part of 1479. Finally, 
the colophons in elegiac verse of often rather questionable 

1 A reproduction of this finely printed sheet is to be found on plates 855-7 
of the Gesellschaft fiir Typenkunde. 
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Latinity so much favoured by Wendelin, Valdarfer, and 
other printers of the early ’seventies, were clearly beginning 
to look old-fashioned, and Jenson now replaced them by 
pri at the same time securing additional publicity at the 

eginning of his books by encouraging his editors to introduce 
into their prefatory matter a more or less elaborate laudation 
of himself and his press. Here too Jenson was the originator 
of a practice especially frequent in Venetian incunabula, and 
one, moreover, not without its uses to the bibliographer, who 
from among the garrulous commonplaces of these epistles now 
and again gleans a piece of information unobtainable elsewhere. 

His business thus restored to a sound financial basis and 
brought thoroughly up to date on the technical side, Jenson 
quickly proved himself able to hold his own against all comers. 
His fame as a printer of classical texts was already so secure 
that, on his going to Rome at the beginning of 1475, as it 
seems, Pope Sixtus IV created him Count Palatine, and 
bestowed on him other marks of his favour in recompense of 
his services to letters. During the same year his output rose 
to seven editions, and although this number was equalled by 
one or two other printers and surpassed by John of Cologne 
and Manthen, by 1476 he and the German firm had drawn 
well away from every rival, accounting for exactly half of 
all the Venetian books published in that year and for quite 
two-fifths of them during the three years 1476-8 together. 
A statement of the precise figures may be of interest at 
this point : 


French German Total, Total, 
Year. syndicate. syndicate. both syndicates. _all presses. 
me . ls 16 13 29 58 
1477 - +. 16 15 31 77 
ar 13 9 22 72 
45 37 82 207 


1 De Nevo tells us this in his prefatory letter to the Gregorius IX, Decretales, 
of March 1475 (Hain *8002). 
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Besides the actual printing of books, the Jenson Company 
also devoted its attention to their sale, and it seems highly 
robable that this part of their business was a very flourish- 
ing one, if we may judge from the one solitary fact known 
about it, viz. that Jenson’s bookshop at Pavia contained stock 
to the value of upwards of 500 ducats at the end of 1477. 
As for the firm of John of Cologne and Manthen, we cannot 
doubt that they too were engaged in the distributing trade, 
although of positive evidence there is at this date none at all, 
and we may further hazard a guess that as the sphere of the 
Jenson Company was probably North-Western Italy, whence 
the French market could be supplied, so the sphere of the 
German syndicate would be immediately north of Venice, 
and round about the road leading to the Brenner Pass, which 
formed at that date the chief means of communication with 
Germany. The output of its presses, as we have seen, was 
as copious and substantial as that of Jenson, but neither so 
beautiful nor so interesting. Editorial prefaces and flowing 
periods are conspicuously oan, and the colophons show the 
partners sadly to seek in Latin, as they protest in book after 
book the loyalty in which they dwell together and their 
disinterestedness in acting always with an eye to the common 
profit. They shrink, significantly enough, from the attempt 
to compete with Jenson in humanistic printing and in the 
text-with-gloss department of law work. Law commentaries, 
on the other hand, such as those of Bartolus de Saxoferrato 
or Alexander Imola, are their strongest line, and they generally 
employ for these the old roman type inherited from Wendelin, 
with some slight modifications. ey also print a quantity 
of Duns and other scholastics and a considerable amount of 
theology, together with now and then a book in the ver- 
nacular—an output, in sum, judiciously diversified and com- 
petently executed, but with no original touches. 


1G. d’Adda, Note bibliografiche del fu G. Melzi, &c. (1863). 
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The years which had brought the two great syndicates to 
the front had been years of increasing prosperity for the 
Venetian book-trade. After its low record of 25 in 1473 the 
total of editions published reached 44 in 1474, 43 in 1475, 
58 in 1476, 77 in 1477, and 72 in 1478, the two last named 
exceeding any previous figure, while the number of printers 
taking a hand in this production was constantly added to, 
four new names appearing in 1474, one in 1475, five in 1476, 
seven in 1477, and four in 1478. Progress was then once 
more interrupted, this time by an event over which the trade 
had no control, namely, an epidemic of plague which was 
perhaps the severest of the entire century. It was apparently 
brought into Venetia by the Turkish invasion of 1477 and 
reached Venice itself in the course of 1478. As many as 
1,500 persons daily are said to have perished when the outbreak 
was at its height; the Doge, Andrea Vendramin, succumbed 
on 8 May. A great fire which partly destroyed St. Mark’s 
and the Ducal Palace, and in the following year a famine, 
added to the city’s tribulation. The effect of these disasters 
on printing is only too clearly marked. Output, which would 
normally have broken .all records in 1478, seems to have 
dwindled almost to nothing in the concluding months of the 
year. The number of books produced in 1479 is only 42, as 
against 72 and 76 in the years before, and not until the very 
end of the twelvemonth is there any sign of real recovery. 
Even more impressive is the effect upon the printers them- 
selves. Of twenty-two firms distinguishable as having worked 
at Venice in 1478, eleven drop out of the list in the course 
of the year, either temporarily or for good and all, and the 
same fate overtook two more during 1479. Many printers 
fled the city, as for instance Gabriele di Pietro, who migrated 
to Toscolano on Lake Garda, or Gerard de Lisa, who went 
back to Treviso, where he had already worked at an earlier 
time ; one or two reappear in Venice itself later on. The 
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most notable casualty is that of the famous combination of 
Bernhard Maler, Erhard Ratdolt, and Peter Léslein, which 
seems to have got rid of its material and broken up suddenly 
after being very busy in the early part of the year 1478. 
Jacques Le Rouge, Jenson’s ally, ceased printing at Venice 
in July, and settled down in the course of the succeeding 
twelvemonth at Pinerolo, in those days an important centre 
in a debated between France and Savoy, and possessing 
paper-mills, where he could no doubt still be useful to his 
old friends. A sensible loss to the Jenson Company was 
probably the death of Rauchfas, already mentioned as one 
of the partners, which took place about the same time as the 
dissolution of Le Rouge’s establishment, and changes in the 
position of the company consequent on this event may have 
prepared the way for a rapprochement with John of Cologne 
and Manthen. The books of 1479 afford ground for supposing 
that some sort of working agreement between the firms was 
at this time already in force, the Germans now beginning in 
their turn on a series of text-and-gloss law books, which 
consists largely of reprints of editions previously issued by 
Jenson. Among them is one of the Decretum of Gratian, 
dated 3 January 1479 (1480 of the modern style), to which 
is 5 «te ed a letter by one Bartholomaeus Puteus, conveying 
to Trecius, Jenson’s original editor, a request from John of 
Cologne that he should revise his former work on the text, 
followed by a reply of Trecius, which was enclosed with 
the sheets of his revision corrected for printing. These sheets 
can hardly have been other than those of a copy of Jenson’s 
1477 edition, and under the circumstances it is almost impos- 
sible to suppose that Trecius should have acted as he did 
without Jenson’s knowledge and permission. However this 
may be, complete amalgamation of the two firms was now 
not far off; as the death of Rauchfas in 1478 seemingly 
proved a step towards it from one side, so we may conjecture 
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that the death of John of Cologne, which appears to have 
taken place in the earlier part of 1480, made it inevitable 
from the other. On 29 May 1480 a new company for the 
printing of books, with the style of John of Cologne and 
Nicolas Jenson and Company, was formally established for 
a period of five years dating from 1 June. The parties to the 
contract were, on the one side, Manthen and Caspar of 
Dinslaken, who was apparently in charge of the bookselling 
department, both in their own right and as procurators of 
John of Cologne and of the family of John of Speier, and on 
the other side, Jenson and Uglnheimer, the latter also acting 
as ‘ commissarius ’ of the late Johann Rauchfas. By September 
next ensuing that matrimonial phoenix, Donna Paola, the 
widow successively of John of Speier and John of Cologne, 
had married as her fourth husband a third master printer, 
Reynaldus of Nymegen, and on the seventh day of the same 
September 1480 Jenson, sound in mind ‘licet corpore 
languens ’, made that long and elaborate will’ which con- 
stitutes our most valuable personal record of him, and which 
shows him to have been a man of very considerable substance. 
He probably survived the signing of this document but a very 
short time, although the exact date of his death is not known. 
Very possibly he had more or less retired from business some 
time before, since from the end of 1479 most of the books 
state a little ambiguously that they were produced in his 
renowned and famous office, instead of actually by him, 
while in the very last there is a decided falling away from his 
usual high standard of typographical accuracy. 

With the start of printing operations by the new company 
we reach the final stage of our inquiry, and it is an unex- 
pectedly short one. The last book to contain the names of 


1 The text of the will has been several times printed ; it may be found with 
a French translation in H. Monceaux, Les Le Rouge de Chablis (1896), tom.°i, 


p- 43 ff. 
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Mark of Johannes de Colonia, Mark of Baptista de Tortis at 
Nicolaus Jenson sociique at Venice. Venice. 


John of Cologne and Manthen, a Silvaticus, Pandectae 
medicinae, having been successfully completed on 10 October 
1480, there follows on the concluding day of November the 
opening volume (Hain *2297) of an edition of the works of 
the renowned jurist Baldus de Ubaldis which announces itself 
as the work of John of Cologne, Nicholas Jenson and partners 
(socit), each colophon being followed by the firm’s well-known 
device, a design of a circle with a tall cross rising out of it, 
which was the prototype of many similar devices employed 
by other offices not merely at Venice but elsewhere in Northern 
Italy, in France, and even at far-off Rostock. In the course 
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Mark of Vdalricus Scinzenzeler Mark of Plato de Benedictis at 
at Milan. Bologna. 


of the following five months the edition was completed in 
seven further parts—folios of the largest size, every one of 
them, in double columns and with upwards of 60 lines of text 
to each column. Simultaneously with these began to appear 
a miscellaneous series of law, scholastic, and theology, partly in 
equally large folios, partly in thick quartos, most of which 
contain the additional name of Johann Herbort, a German 
craftsman previously at work in Padua, as printer to the 
company. The types of all these books are of Jenson’s stock, 
which was taken over by the company at a valuation after his 
death, and presumably Herbort printed the entire collection, 
though we cannot tell why some and not others contain his 
name. The total copy thus put in type for the syndicate 
within the space of very little more than twelve months 
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Mark of Johann Trechsel at Lyons. Mark of the Fratres Communis 
Vitae ad Sanctum Michaelem at 
Rostock. 


amounts to 5,300 pages, mostly large folio, comprised in 
twenty separate editions '—an absolutely colossal output, and 
far exceeding that of any contemporary printing-office, with 
the sole exception of that of Koberger at Nuremberg. All 
this activity, however, comes to a dead stop in November 
1481. Herbort thenceforward prints only for himself, and 
with new founts. The Jenson types pass into the possession 
of Andreas Torresanus—perhaps also the punches, which had 
been more particularly devised by Jenson to his friend Ugln- 
heimer. The device becomes common property. A last echo 
of Jenson’s name is heard in one or two books of 1482, after 
which the colophons know neither him nor John of Cologne 
nor Manthen any more. The company, in fact, has gone out 

1 To this should be added the Cicero, De officiis, &c., of 6 May 1481, printed 


* per consocios Nicolai Ianson [sic]’ with Jenson’s roman fount, apparently the 


only one of their books in which it is used (Pellechet-Polain no. 3740). 
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of the printing business altogether and concentrated upon 
bookselling. There is evidence that, so far from having cause 
to regret this decision, it prospered greatly and extended its 
activities far afield during the ensuing years. Branches 
existed at Verona, Cremona, Perugia, Milan, and presumably 
elsewhere in Northern and Central Italy ; at Milan we hear 
of a Fustinian printed and published for it in 1482, the 
publishers engaging not to sell any copies within the Milanese 
dominions.’ Factors of the company were doing business at 
the Frankfort book-fair in 1483, and doubtless, although 
there is at present no evidence for it, the Lyonnese market 
was as little neglected as that of the German West. 

Such is in outline the development of the two undertakings 
founded by John of Speier and by Jenson, and, as I began by 
remarking, they are so overwhelmingly the predominant factor 
in Venetian typography during the first twelve years of its 
existence that all but a few of their many competitors dwindle 
to insignificance beside them. The statistics of this pre- 
dominance are very striking. Of the 600 editions printed at 
Venice before 1481 the two firms claim between them no less 
than 260, leaving only 340 as the total combined product of 
pretty well fifty rival concerns; moreover, these 260 are for 
the most part substantial volumes, above rather than below 
the average in bulk. Examining the residual 340, we find 
that the largest share of these, just about 70, is claimed by the 
work of anonymous presses, from amongst which nine or ten 
self-contained groups can be separated off. Assuming, as we 
reasonably may, that each group is the work of a separate 

1 E. Motta, Di Filippo di Lavagna, &c., in Archivio storico Lombardo, anno 25 
(1898). Motta argues that because Jenson is called ‘ nunc quondam ’ in a docu- 
ment of October 1483 he was only recently dead; but Jenson is already 
‘ quondam ’ in the first book printed by Torresanus, the Panormitanus of 
February 1482. 


2 W. Ziilch and G. Mori, Frankfurter Urkundenbuch zur Frithgeschichte des 
Buchdrucks, p. §1. 
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press, we must conclude that the average total product of 
each of these presses is something between six and seven 
editions, all told. Again examining the 270 books remaining 
over from our 340 after the deduction of the adespota, we find 
that they are to be distributed among some 38 firms known to 
us by name, or at any rate initials, a simple division sum which 
yields once more almost exactly the same average total of 
round about seven books per firm. Thus even in these early 
days at Venice the customary sharp contrast between the few 
successful men at the top and the crowd of transient and 
financially embarrassed phantoms down below was already 
manifest. : 

While the greater number of the rank and file can con- 
veniently be passed over in silence, one or two are important 
and significant figures, and fully entitled to such brief com- 
ment as they can here receive. The first place among the 
minor establishments belongs, it can hardly be doubted, to 
Gabriele of Treviso and Filippo the Venetian, both sons of 
Piero, although probably not of the same Piero, who, although 
each had his own press, were evidently business partners until 
Gabriele was driven away by the calamities of 1478. Both 
printed a good deal in the vernacular, as well as many classics, 
and their joint output prior to 1481 totals nearly 60 editions. 
Franz Renner, who produced 31 editions during the same 
period, eschewed the humanities almost entirely, but most of 
his work, both in roman and in gothic, is conspicuously good 
of its kind. He appears to have been connected, perhaps 
through the successful publisher-printer Nicholas of Frankfort, 
with the famous association of the three Bavarians, Maler, 
Ratdolt, and Léslein, which, like that of Gabriele and Filippo, 
broke up in the disastrous summer of the pestilence. Its 
books, justly renowned for their exquisite type and decoration, 
but only seventeen in number and mostly slight in bulk, stand 
in a class by themselves and in fact correspond more nearly to 
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the fine printing of modern private presses than anything else 
of the period. The only other offices to attain to as many as 
a dozen editions are those of Valdarfer, of whose 15 books all 
but one were poured forth in 1471, and Reynaldus of Nymegen, 
the matrimonial successor of John of Cologne, who had 
produced twelve books by the end of 1480 and went on 
steadily for several years longer. Among the anonymous groups, 
several are of literary interest, and at least one is important 
typographically, inasmuch as it probably represents work done 
at Venice by Albert of Stendal, who names himself only in 
certain books printed at Padua. The group consists of an 
edition (Proctor no. 4233) of the Quaestiones of Duns Scotus 
completed 19 November 1472, together with three undated 
classical editions closely allied to it by the type and classed as 
part of Albert’s Paduan output by Proctor (nos. 6787, 6788, 
6790). Finally, a word of respectful mention is due to the 
priest Clemente of Padua, the first Italian who succeeded in 
producing a printed book, and a self-taught craftsman into 
the bargain. This book is an edition of the great medical 
work of Joannes Mesue, a folio of 200 leaves executed with 
a heavy but rather imposing roman type and completed about 
the middle of 1471 ; so far as we know, it remains the only 
monument of Clement’s skill. 

I will now revert to the other aspect of the statistics and 
give a brief account of the results yielded by analysing the 
subject-matter of the 600 editions printed to the end of 1480. 
The books may be divided into five great groups, consisting 
respectively of classical literature, theology, law, scientific 
literature, and vernacular literature. With the classical group 
are included grammars and vocabularies as well as imitations 
of Roman models such as harangues or dialogues—everything, 
in fact, of humanistic interest not in the vernacular. This 
group is very considerably the largest of all, its grand total 
reaching 206 editions, of which number classical texts, mostly 
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without commentaries at this date, account for 130; it is 
interesting to note, further, that Cicero, the idol of Renais- 
sance scholars, claims 44 items out of these 130, not less than 
one-third, and that the Epistles were more often reprinted 
than any other part of his work. Of grammars and vocabu- 
laries there were issued as many as §2 editions. ‘The theological 
group stands second in numbers to the classical with 121 
editions, of which 28 are of the Bible and the Fathers of the 
Church and of lives of saints, 37 of dogmatic theology, 33 of 
sermons, confessors’ guides and the like, and 23 of service- 
books ; the last-named class was at first entirely neglected, 
but received a great impetus, as being a commodity saleable 
almost anywhere, during the plague-year 1478, becoming later 
on one of the Venetian specialities. Law books occupy the 
third place with a total of 100, 25 of these being editions of 
parts of the Corpus juris, with or without commentaries, and 
the remainder works of jurists such as Bartolus. In the fourth 
or scientific group are to be reckoned 71 editions, including 
texts of and commentaries on Aristotle, other branches of 
scholastic lore, works on astronomy, mathematics, and the 
natural sciences ; among the latter are some, such as Pliny’s 
Historia naturalis, that might be included among the classical 
group, but seem more fitly tabulated here. All the above are 
in Latin. The Italian books number altogether 95, and here 
the largest subsection is of literary content, comprising 
42 editions, of which 30 are in verse. Petrarch’s Canzoniere 
has the honour of being the first Italian poetry printed at 
Venice, Wendelin of Speier issuing it in the course of 1470 ; 
the first Italian prose, Boccaccio’s Decamerone, followed in the 
next year in Valdarfer’s edition. Devotional works, to the 
number of 40, and including four Bibles, run belles-lettres 
very close; science claims 8 editions, and there are five 
translations from the classics, one each of Ovid’s Ars amatoria, 
Cicero’s Rhetorica nova, Pliny’s Historia naturalis, Livy, and 
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1 Classical works of scientific rather than literar 





y interest have been included in ‘ Science ’ below. 


2 One edition of Poggio’s Facetiae has been included in this heading. 
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Diogenes Laertius’s Vitae philosophorum. Altogether, the 
vernacular was well catered for at Venice, very likely better 
than the figures imply, since a number of fugitive pieces and 
cheap editions of popular romances have doubtless perished 
altogether. It remains to mention that in 1477 Jenson printed 
a German version of the Golden Bull and Adam of Rottweil 
a German-Italian phrase-book, while in the following year 
Maler and Ratdolt issued a delightfully decorative edition of 
the Calendar of Regiomontanus in German as well as in Italian. 

As for the period subsequent to 1481, I have already made 
it clear that I cannot as yet attempt to provide a clue to that 
labyrinth of types, editions, printers, publishers, and book- 
sellers. There is, however, one great difference between the 
earlier years and the later which can even now be clearly 
recognized ; and I will conclude by pointing it out. The 
members of the two great syndicates which came into being 
in 1469 and 1470 were, as we have seen, all foreigners, crafts- 
men and capitalists alike, and the history of Venetian printing 
up to 1481 is dominated by foreigners to such an extent that 
of seventeen nameable presses which had been established 
there by the end of 1474 only five were in the hands of Italians. 
The invention having been perfected in Germany, it was of 
course inevitable that in the beginning most printers, wherever 
working, should be Germans. But whereas in certain Italian 
centres, such as Rome and Naples, something like a German 
monopoly continued for at least a generation and in others, 
such as Milan, the native craftsmen only gradually entered 
into their own, at Venice the foreign hegemony is broken 
down in the closing months of 1481 and never restored. The 
last twenty years of the century witnessed the establishment 
in the city of just about one hundred presses. All but fifteen 
of these were controlled by Italians, and these include almost 
every important name—the brothers De Gregoriis, Torresanus, 
the father-in-law and successor of Aldus, De Tortis, most 
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renowned of law-printers, Locatellus and his enterprising 
employer Scotus, Benalius and Capcasa, Aldus himself, to 
mention only a few. Compared with these the best of 
the Northerners, Liechtenstein or Hamman or Emericus, 
thoroughly competent craftsmen though they be, are in out- 
look and originality all of the second rank. Thus the abandon- 
ment of printing by the. Franco-German syndicate in 1481 
means more than the disappearance from typographical annals 
of two celebrated names. For Venetian book-production it 
marks quite definitely the change from alien tutelage to native 
independence. 
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NICHOLAS LING AND ENGLANDS HELICON 
By J. WILLIAM HEBEL 


HERE is some evidence that Nicholas Ling, the well- 

| known Elizabethan printer, was the editor of Englands 

Helicon, that delightful miscellany of pastoral poetry 

which appeared in 1600. Certainly if he was the editor, we 

owe him at least an acknowledgement in return for the hours 

of pleasure which this well selected anthology has brought to 
many readers. 

Usually the credit for editing Englands Helicon has been 
assigned either to John Bodenham, to whom the volume was 
dedicated, or to an A. B., known only by his initials which are 
signed to the dedicatory sonnet. Bodenham, seemingly a 
gentleman of leisure with a hobby for collecting sententious 
quotations and arranging them under subject-headings, was 
also interested in three other volumes, rather dictionaries of 
quotations than true anthologies—W ts Common-wealth, 1597 ; 
Wits Theater, 1599; and Bel-vedere, 1600. His share in the 
preparation of these, as well as Englands Helicon, has been in 
some dispute. A. H. Bullen, in his edition of Englands 
Helicon, suggested that Bodenham’s editorial duties in these 
volumes had previously been exaggerated, and that strictly 
speaking he ‘ did not edit any of the Elizabethan miscellanies 
attributed to him by biblographers; he projected their 
publication and he befriended the editors’. Charles Craw- 
ford, in his edition of Englands Parnassus,*? attempted to 
reverse the decision and would attribute the chief share in 


1 Englands Helicon, 1899, p. x; see also Bullen’s article on John Bodenham 
in the D. N. B. 2 p. xxii. 
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all four volumes to Bodenham, citing as evidence the sonnet 
in Englands Helicon addressed to John Bodenham and signed 
by A. B. Certainly the phrases of A. B.’s sonnet are not 
definite enough to establish Crawford’s contention, and in 
order to interpret them we must also investigate the prefatory 
matter of the other volumes. ° 

In Politeuphuia, Wits Common-wealth, called by A. B. ‘ the 
first-fruits ’ of Bodenham’s pains, Nicholas Ling, the publisher 
of the volume, evidently did the major share of collecting 
and preparing the quotations for the press, though the work 
had been originally undertaken by Bodenham, and he had 
made some start in collecting material. In the epistle to 
Bodenham, Ling speaks quite clearly of their respective 
shares : 

What you seriously begun long since, and have always been very careful for 
the full perfection of, at length thus finished, although perhaps not so well to 
your expectation, I present you with, as one before all most worthy of the 


same ; both in respect of your earnest travel therein, and the great desire you 
have continually had for the general profit.! 


The address to the reader in the third edition, signed N. L., 
shows that Ling regarded the book as his own and felt at 
liberty to make such changes as he desired. 

It is interesting to note that the success of this book, ‘so 
cranke, young and fresh, that thrice in one yeare hee hath 
renued his age’, seems to have suggested in the next year 
a somewhat similar venture to Francis Meres, his Palladis 
Tamia, Wits Treasury. This book, both in the entry in the 
Stationers’ Registers and on the title-page, is described as 
‘the second part of Wits Common-wealth’. Unfortunately, 
the first edition of Palladis Tamia does not contain the usual 
address to the reader,” so we are left in doubt whether the 


1 | quote from the edition of 1666. 
* I am indebted for this information to W. A. White, Esq., of Brooklyn, 
who has kindly examined his copy for me. The collation of his copy is exactly 
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work was undertaken on the suggestion of Bodenham and 
patronized by him, or whether it was entirely the result of 
Meres’s own initiative, who, if the latter be true, might have 
placed this statement on the title-page only to take advantage 
of the popularity of Wits Common-wealth. In the edition of 
1634, in which the title, Palladis Tamia, is dropped and only 
Wits Common-wealth is retained, there is an he to the 
reader signed by Francis Meres, the phrases of which suggest 
that it might have been written for an edition previous to 
1634." In this address Meres again connects his work closely 
with Wits Common-wealth, but without the references to 
Bodenhzm which appear in all the books‘ directly inspired by 
him ; the lack of which makes it seem more probable that 
Meres was not under any personal debt to him: 

I exceedingly reioyce, and am glad at my heart, that the first part of Wits 
Common-wealth, contayning Sentences, hath like a braue Champion gloriously 
marched and got such renowned fame by swift running, equivalent with Philips 
Chariots, that thrice within one yeare it hath runne thorow the Presse. If this 
second part of mine, called Wits Common-wealth contayning Similitudes, being 


a stalke of the same stemme, shall haue the like footmanship, and find the same 
successe, then with Parmenio I shall be the second in Philips ioy. 


Wits Theater of the little World, 1599, is called by A. B., in 
his prefatory sonnet to Englands Helicon, Bodenham’s ‘ second 
son ’: - But the dedication in this volume addressed to Boden- 
ham—‘ To my most esteemed and approved loving friend, 
Maister I. B.-—makes it quite evident that Bodenham only 
suggested and patronized the volume. In most copies of the 
book the dedication is unsigned, and this probably led 
Hazlitt * to make his conjecture that the epistle was written 


that of the copies in the Huntington Library: [A]4; B-Z8; Aa-Vv8. 
Neither of the copies in the British Museum has any prefatory matter. 

Mr. White has also kindly transcribed for me those parts of the address to 
the reader of the 1634 edition which I have quoted. 

1 For this conjecture I am again indebted to Mr. White. 

2 Handbook, p. 336. 
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by Nicholas Ling, who published the volume. A copy in the 
British Museum, however, makes a conjecture unnecessary, 
for the dedication is there signed by Robert Allot. Allot’s 
phrases leave no doubt that he was the editor, working on 
the suggestion of Bodenham : 

this history or Theater of the little World, SVO IV RE, first challengeth your 
friendly patronage, by whose motion I undertooke it, and for whose loue I am willing 
to undergoe the heauy burden of censure. I must confesse that it might haue beene 
written with more maturitie, © deliberation, but in respect of my promise I haue 
made this hast, how happy I know not, yet good enough I hope, if you vouchsafe 
your kinde approbation : which with your iudgement I bolde ominous, and as under 
which, PoLiTEUPHUIA Was 50 gracious. 


In preparing this book Allot received the training which 
enabled him in the next year to edit Englands Parnassus, of 
which the chief publisher was Nicholas Ling, thus linking it 
closely with the enterprises which Bodenham directly inspired. 
The next dictionary, Bel-vedere or The Garden of the Muses, 
seems to be entirely the work of John Bodenham himself. 


Next, in the Muses’ Garden gathering flowers, 
Thou mad’st a nosegay as was never sweeter,! 


says A. B.; and the prefatory verses to Bel-vedere, signed by 
an A. M. (most probably Antony Munday) and addressed to 
Bodenham, attribute the labour of compilation to him : 


To thee that art Arts louer, Learnings friend, 
First causer and collectour of these floures : 
Thy paines iust merit, I in right commend, 
Costing whole years, months, weeks, & daily hours. 
Like to the Bee, thou euery where didst rome, 
Spending thy spirits in laborious care : 
And nightly brought’st thy gather’d hony home, 
As a true worke-man in so great affaire. 


In the rest of the prefatory matter there is no hint that any 
one shared in the work of collecting and editing the quotations. 


1 I quote from Bullen’s edition of Englands Helicon, 1899. 
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This is the only volume in the series which was the work of 
Bodenham alone. 

In the same year with Bel-vedere appeared Englands Helicon. 
A. B.’s sonnet is quite definite on Bodenham’s share in this 
venture ; his was the design : 


Now comes thy Helicon, to make complete 
And furnish up thy last imposed design. 


In his edition of Englands Helicon Bullen ascribes the editorial 
work to the A. B. who signed both the prefatory sonnet to 
Bodenham and the prose address to ‘ M. Nicholas Wanton 
and M. George Faucet’. But A. B. in his sonnet states 
distinctly that his share was slight : 


My pains herein, I cannot term it great, 
But whatsoe’er, my love (and all) is thine. 


As we turn to read the address to the reader, signed L. N., 
it seems that we must accept as accurate the statement of 
A. B. that his ‘ pains’ in preparing the volume were not great. 
It is in this address to the reader, signed L. N., that the 
editorial problems are discussed : 

The travail that hath been taken in gathering them from so many hands, 
hath wearied some hours, which severed, might in part have perished ; digested 
into this mean volume, may in the opinion of some not be altogether unworthy 
the labour. . . . No one thing being here placed by the Collector of the same 
under any man’s name, either at large, or in letters, but as it was delivered by 
some especial copy coming to his hands. . . . Further, if any man whatsoever, 
in prizing of his own birth or fortune, shall take in scorn that a far meaner man 
in the eye of the world shall be placed by him, I tell him plainly, whatsoever so 
excepting, that that man’s wit is set by his, not that man by him. 


There can be little doubt that this is the real editor of 
Englands Helicon, writing of his difficulties in preparing the 
anthology for the press. Bullen, though he does not credit 


1 Englands Helicon was entered in the Stationers’ Registers on 4 August 1600, 
and Bel-vedere on 11 August 1600. 
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L. N. with the editorship, conjectures that the letters are 
the ‘ transposed initials of Nicholas Ling’. The conjecture 
seems sound, since Nicholas Ling had already been associated 
with Bodenham, both as publisher and editor, in his earlier 
literary ventures; and since he was also associated, in the 
printing of other volumes, with John Flasket, the publisher 
of Englands Helicon. 

Nicholas Ling’s claim to the chief editorial responsibilities 
in preparing Englands Helicon is further substantiated by 
a study of the poems of Michael Drayton included in the 
volume. From 1593 until his retirement in 1607 Ling was 
the publisher, or joint-publisher, of nearly all of Drayton’s 
poems. Several of the other publishers who issued Drayton’s 
poems during these years had been apprentices of Ling before 
they set up for themselves. When Ling published his Wits 
Common-wealth in 1597, Drayton contributed a commendatory 
sonnet : 

The curious eye that ouer-rashly lookes, 
And giues no taste nor feeling to the minde, 
Robs it owne selfe, and wrongs those laboured Bookes, 
Wherein the soule might greater comfort finde, 
But when that sense doth play the busie Bee, 
And for the Honey, not the Poyson, reeds, 
Then for the labour it receiues the fee. 
When as the mind on heauenly sweetnesse feeds, 
This doe thine eye: and if it find not heere, 
Such precious Comforts as may giue content, 
And shall confesse the trauaile not too deere, 
Nor idle houres that in this Worke were spent : 
Neuer hereafter will I euer looke 
For thing of worth in any mortall Booke. 


The friendship between Drayton and Ling seems to parallel 
the life-long friendship of Daniel and his publisher, Simon 
Waterson. 

Ling was just the person who would have the access, which 
the editor of Englands Helicon must have had, to Drayton’s 
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own manuscripts ; for all five poems of Drayton included in 
the volume were from manuscript sources. Two of them— 
A Roundelay between two Shepherds and Rowland’s Madrigal, 
charming pastorals—were printed here for the first, and 
indeed the only, time. Two others—The Shepherd’s Daffodil 
and The Shepherd's Anthem—were also printed in Englands 
Helicon for the first time, but were later reprinted by Drayton 
in his Eglogs, 1606 and 1619. Evidently the manuscript from 
which these two poems were printed was an authentic one, 
for in several instances where the text in Englands Helicon 
differs from that of 1606, the readings of Englands Helicon 
are those used by Drayton in his definitive edition of 1619. 
The fifth poem, Rowland’s Song in Praise of the fairest Beta, 
had been printed in Idea The Shepheards Garland, 1593 ; but 
in Englands Helicon it appeared for the first time with the 
changed last line which Drayton continued in his later editions, 
1606 and 1619. In Idea The Shepheards Garland the line 


reads ; 
And thou under thy feet mayst tread, 
that foule seuen-headed beast. 


In Englands Helicon and the later editions Drayton toned 
down this reference to Roman Catholicism : 
And Albion on the Appenines 
aduance her conquering crest. 
Such a change in a printed text certainly would only be 
accessible in Drayton’s personal manuscripts, or in his manu- 
script corrections in a printed text.’ 

Clearly the editor of Englands Helicon made use of Drayton’s 
own manuscripts which contained his latest and his favourite 
readings. Such manuscripts would have been available to 

1 T think that this poem in Englands Helicon was set up from the earlier 
printed text with Drayton’s manuscript revisions. It is the only one of Drayton’s 


poems, included in Englands Helicon, which is printed in italics, and in Jdea 
The Shepbeards Garland this poem was italicized. 
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Nicholas Ling, his publisher and friend, whose transposed 
initials are signed to the address to the reader in Englands 
Helicon, where are discussed the various editorial problems. 
A. B.’s prefatory sonnet attributes to Bodenham only the 
design, and says that his own share was slight. To Nicholas 
Ling, I believe, we must give the chief credit for this pleasing 
anthology of pastoral poems. 

















THE EARLY FRENCH BOOKS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM ! 


By ARTHUR TILLEY 


HIS catalogue! will be of inestimable service to students 
of French fifteenth and sixteenth-century literature. 
The merits of its execution can perhaps only be tested 
adequately by use, but the methods which Dr. Thomas has 
adopted for the arrangement of the headings seem in every 
way admirable and thoroughly practical. According to 
Dr. Pollard’s preface, nearly 12,000 editions are registered in 
this single volume, but these, he adds, represent probably not 
much more than a fifth of the editions Seow to have been 
— at Paris, and less than one sixth of the output of the 
rench provinces. It will be interesting, therefore, to see how 
the principal French writers of the sixteenth century are 
represented in our national collection. 

To begin with Marot, we have the first edition of Lado- 
lescence clementine, but no edition of the Suite, and no copies 
of either Dolet’s or Gryphius’s edition of the @uvres, both 
published at Lyons in 1538. There are copies, however, 
of Bonnemere’s Paris edition of 1539, which follows the 
edition of Gryphius, of Bignon’s (Paris, 1540), of Dolet’s 
edition of 1542, and of the last edition of the Zuvres, published 
in Marot’s lifetime, printed by Constantin at Lyons in 1544 ; 
M. Villey doubts whether Marot, who was extremely indif- 
ferent to the appearance of his poems in print, supervised this 
edition, or even knew of it. Of the posthumous editions 
_ neither that of Janet (the first) nor that of Jean de Tournes 


1 Short-title Catalogue of Books printed in France and of French books printed 
in other countries from 1470 to 1600 now in the British Museum. London, 1924. 
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(1549) is represented, but the Museum has a copy of the 
widow Regnault’s edition of 1551, for which Jean de Tournes’s 
edition was the model. The important Lyons edition, 
published by Roville in 1550, of which only one copy is known 
(in the library of Chateauroux), is naturally absent. More 
complete than that of Jean de Tournes, it became the model 
for subsequent editions. The Niort edition of 1596, of which 
the Museum has a copy, and which has hitherto been regarded 
as specially important, contains only eight additional pieces.’ 
Of Rabelais the British Museum possesses several editions 
that are of considerable interest. It has the only known copy of 
the Pantagruel of Pierre de Sainte-Lucie, Lyons, 1535, Juste’s 
important edition of Pantagruel and Gargantua, 2 parts, 
Lyons, 1542, the Valence edition (1547) of the Third Book, the 
first edition of the Fourth Book (Fezendat, Paris, 1552)—the 
Museum copy contains the briefve declaration, which is wanting 
in that of the Bibliothéque Nationale as well as in other copies 
—the second edition (revised) of the same book, printed in the 
same year, but without name of publisher (probably Fezendat) 
or place of publication, the first edition of the Four Books, 
1553, and the same of the Fifth Book, Lyons, 1564, the Troyes 
edition of the Four Books, which follows the text of the 1553 
edition, the edition of the Five Books published by P. Estiart, 
Lyons, 1571 (with a portrait of very doubtful authenticity), 
and six editions of the same books from the press of Jean 
Martin of Lyons, from 1584 to 1599. That of 1996 is very 
rare; I only know of M. Abel Lefranc’s. The Museum copy 
of the Four Books of 1553, which was bought at the Destailleur 
sale of 1891, has the monograms of Louis XIII and Anne of 
Austria on the binding. Dr. Thomas accepts the view that 
* Loys qui ne se meur point’ stands for Loys Vivant. No 
printer of that name has ever existed at Troyes, but it is 


1 For the bibliography of Marot see Pierre Villey in Revue du seiziéme 
siécle, vii (1920), 46 ff. and 206 ff. ; viii (1921), pp. 80 ff. and 157 ff. 
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possible that the book was not really printed there." The 
Grands annales des gestes merveilleux du grand Gargantua et 
Pantagruel, 1542, is in the opinion of M. Boulenger and 
Mr. Seymour de Ricci a Lyons counterfeit of Juste’s edition 
of 1542, with the addition of the four leaves published by 
P. de Tours (Juste’s successor), of which there is a copy in the 
Bodleian.* As regards the first item on the list, an edition of 
Pantagruel in the Grenville library, Mr. de Ricci, on the 
strength of a detailed description sent to him by Mr. Esdaile, 
believes it to be a conmteclidt of the Paris edition issued by 
Longis, but without the name of printer or publisher.* 
Dr. ‘Thomas conjectures Paris for the place of publication and 
1535 for the date, but I do not know his reasons. 

The first known editions of Pantagruel and Gargantua only 
exist in single copies, both of which are in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, but our Museum is also deficient in other early 
editions (i.e. earlier than 1542) of these two books. Juste’s 
edition of Pantagruel, 1537, which it possesses, is unimportant. 
Other lacunae are the first edition of the Third Book, the 
incomplete Fourth Book, and, naturally, the Isle Sonante, of 
which the only known copy, once in the Sunderland library, 
is now in private hands in France. 

Ronsard is represented by the very rare Epithalame of 1549, 
an imperfect copy of Les Amours of 1552, Les Amours of 1553, 
with Marot’s commentary, in which the famous ode, M ignonne, 
allons voir si la rose, appeared for the first time, Les Hymnes 
(1555 and 1556), the Continuation des discours des miséres de ce 
temps (1562), the Franciade (1572), and the Cuvres of 1584. 
On the other hand it lacks the Euvres of 1560 (the first edition 
of Ronsard’s collected works), the rare third edition of 1571, 
and the equally rare fifth edition of 1578, in which the Sonnets 


1 See L. Morin and P. Petit, Les éditions troyennes de Rabelais, Rev. des 
études rabelaisiennes, vii (1909), pp. 41-3. 


2 Rev. des études rabelaisiennes, vi. 111-14. ® Ibid., v. 294-6. 
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pour Héléne appeared for the first time, while the second 
edition of 1567 (6 tomes in 4 vols.) is represented only by 
tomes 3-5, and the fourth of 1573 (6 tomes in § vols.) only by 
tomes 3 and 4. The Bibliothéque Nationale copy of the second 
edition is likewise imperfect. 

The bibliography of Montaigne’s Essays is very simple, and 
the only four important editions (1580, 1582, 1588, 1595) 
are all in the Museum. The edition of 1582, it may be noted, 
is more complete and correct than that of 1580. 

The Cronique, as it was originally called, of Pierre de Comines 
was first printed in April 1524—incorrectly, and with certain 
passages suppressed. This edition is not in the Museum, but 
it has the second and greatly improved edition, which appeared 
in September of the same year. It also has the first edition of 
the part which deals with the reign of Charles VIII (Paris and 
Poitiers, 1528), and the edition of the whole work edited in 
1552 by Denis Sauvage, who first introduced the division into 
books and gave the work the title of Mémoires. 

Jean Lemaire de Belges is singularly well represented. The 
only first edition that I find missing is that of his first work of 
any importance, Le temple d’honneur et de vertus, which was 
printed at Paris by Michel Le Noir in 1504. But the Catalogue 
should have stated that the ‘other works’ printed with 
Lepistre du roy a Hector de Troye included La concorde des 
deux languages, partly in prose and partly in verse, in which 
perhaps Lemaire reaches the high-water mark of his poetical 
genius. 

No less well represented is the French Amadis de Gaule. In 
my Literature of the French Renaissance (1904) I said that 
‘a complete set of the original editions (i. e. of the various 
books) is very rare. The British Museum has only one of 
book IV’. But now the Museum has the original editions of 
books I-X as well as early editions of the rest, including those 
printed at Antwerp by Plantin. It must be remembered that 
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only books I-XIV are translations of the Spanish Amadis. 
The rest are either inventions or translations from other works. 
According to the Catalogue (agreeing with Didot) book XV 
was contaaed by G. Chapuis, the translator (probably from 
the Italian) of books XVI-XXI. But was not XV invented 
by Antoine Tiron? The best edition is that in 12 volumes 
of books I-XII, printed by Plantin for Jean Waesberghe in 
1561. This the Museum lacks. 

Coming now to the prose romances of French origin I find 
that of the sixty-seven which found their way into print 
twenty-three are represented in the Museum by first editions. 
Of these the oldest is Les quatre fils Aymon (the most popular 
of all the romances) [Lyons, 1480?]. Then come t ristan, 
Rouen and Paris, for A. Verard, and Valentin et Orson, Lyons, 
both of 1489, and four other romances, including Milles et 
Amys and Merlin printed for Verard between 1498 and 1503. 
The British Museum copy of Huon de Bordeaux, Paris, Michel 
Le Noir, 1513, is three years earlier than the edition given by 
Didot as the princeps. 

It is a long way from these romances in the vernacular to 
the grave Latin works of Lefévre d’Etaples. He is fairly well 
represented, but the list might have been extended by two 
cross-references to Joannes de Sacro Bosco, whose Textus de 
sphera was edited by Lefévre in 1507 (8562, f. 41) and 1527 
(533, k. 1) by one to Nicolaus Khrypfts (generally known as 
Nicholas of Cues or Cusa), and by one to Aristotle, Opus 
metaphysicum, 1515 (C. 73, d. 6). This last is Cardinal Bes- 
sarion’s translation, which Lefévre edited, and for which he 
reprinted his Introductio (IA. 40402). 

e numerous works of that strange and interesting person, 
Guillaume Postel, fill more than a page. Why does the 
Catalogue give 1540? as the date of his Grammatica Arabica 
printed by Pierre Gromors? Should it not be 1538? Com- 
paring the list with Sir G. Butler’s bibliography (Studies in 
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Statecraft, Cambridge, 1920, pp. 117 ff.) I miss La Doctrine 
du Siécle doré, Paris, J]. Ruelle, 1553 (G 16522). 

Not being a bibliographer, I am unable to judge how well 
off the British Museum is for French incunabula, nor can I say 
what additions have been made under this head since the 
appearance of Proctor’s great work. I note, however, that 
the Museum has a copy of the first book printed in France, 
the Epistolarum Opus of Gasparino Barzizza [1470] and others 
of the two and twenty works which Gering, Krantz, and 
Friburger issued from their press in the Sorbonne before they 
moved in 1473 to the Rue Saint-Jacques. These include 
Fichet’s Rhetorica (one of five copies printed on vellum), 
Florus and Sallust (both editiones principes), Persius (one of 
the only two known copies), Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations 
(two imperfect copies and one perfect one), the De quattuor 
virtutibus, falsely attributed to Seneca, and the De duobus 
amantibus historia (but not the Liber de miseriis curialium) of 
Pope Pius II. The Greek press of Gilles de Gourmont, the 
first to be set up in France, is represented by four publications 
of the year 1507—his first —— BiBdros 7» yvopayupixy 
is lacking—two editions of a Hebrew and Greek alphabet, 
three short treatises of Plutarch edited by Aleandro, 1509, 
two speeches of Isocrates, and the Tabulae sanae quam utiles 
of Aleandro. I find myself differing from the Catalogue 
as regards one or two of the conjectural dates. The first 
Hebrew and Greek alphabet was, I believe, issued in 1510, not 
in 1508, the Isocrates in 1509, not in 1507, the first edition of 
the Tabulae sanae quam utiles in 1513 and not in 1515, when 
Aleandro had left France. (See M. Omont’s Essai sur les 
débuts de la typographie grecque a Paris, and E. Jouy, Frangois 
Tissard et Férime Aléandre.) While I am on the subject of 
Greek printing I may point out that the Aeschylus, edited and 
ped | by Turnébe in 1552, contains only six plays; using 
only the Laurentian MS. from which three-quarters of the 
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Agamemnon is missing, it prints the Choephori as if it were 
part of the Agamemnon. The first edition to give the complete 
text of the seven plays was that of Victorius, Florence, 1557. 
There are many things to be learnt from this instructive 
catalogue. It enables us, for instance, to judge of the com- 
parative popularity of the various classical authors in France 
in the sixteenth century. Naturally authors of many separate 
works like Aristotle, occupy more space than those who have 
only written a few, but, bearing this in mind, it is worth 
noting that Aristotle fills over six pages, Galen four and a half, 
Hippecrates two and a half, Plutarch over two, and Homer 
one and a half, which is more than I should have expected, 
and Lucian nearly one. The Greek dramatists are but 
sparsely represented, Euripides ay by five plays. On the 
other hand there are four complete editions of Seneca’s 
tragedies in Latin, and one in French, which brings home 
the fact that the drama of the Pléiade owed much more to 
Seneca than to the Greeks. Altogether Seneca nearly fills 
a page. As might be expected, Cicero heads the Latin 
classics with over six pages, and Virgil comes next with 
nearly three. Ovid occupies over two pages, Horace and 
Terence one and a half each, Livy and Persius three-quarters 
of a page, Juvenal half a page. Boccaccio is at the top of the 
Italians with a whole page, Petrarch being a good second. 
Coming to sixteenth-century writers we find that Erasmus 
fills a page and a half, and his rival Budé a page, while a con- 
siderable space is occupied by men who were widely read 
in France in the time of the Renaissance, but who are little 
known at the present day. Among these are Battista Spagnoli 
(not Spagnuoli), better known as Baptista Mantuanus, Fausto 
Andrelini, Filippo Beroaldo, Symphorien Champier, and 
Charles Estienne. Impressive, too, is the page and a quarter 
which contain the works of that highly popular composer, 
Orlando de Lassus, as he is now coneli if incorrectly, called. 


re 
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At any rate he was a Belgian, not an Italian, and his real 
name seems to have been Roland Delattre. In the matter 
of names of authors, Dr. Thomas has naturally followed the 
General Catalogue. This is not the place to dwell upon the 
waste of time which Panizzi’s system causes to students, 
with the result that one turns from the volume where you 
expect to find an entry to the volume in which it really 
appears with a muttered reference to the great librarian 
which is not a blessing. 

It only remains to say in conclusion that Dr. Thomas and 
his two helpers, Mr. A. F. Johnson and Mr. A. G. Macfarlane, 
have carried out their laborious task with great thoroughness, 
and, so far as I can judge, with marvellous accuracy. I have 
only noted a couple of very trifling misprints. I repeat that 
the work is a priceless boon to all students of French fifteenth 
and sixteenth-century literature, more especially to those like 
myself, who find a visit to the British Museum increasingly 
difficult. 

















A SUPPOSED FOLIGNO EDITION OF 1474 
By VICTOR SCHOLDERER 


N the fourth fascicule of Dr. Reichling’s Appendices, under 

no. 1177, there is described an edition of Cicero’s Epistolae 

ad familiares with the colophon: ‘M. T. Ciceronis 
Epistolarum ad Familiares liber explicit. mccccLxxut. 
Fulginei per Ioannem Numeistier’ [sic]. The description 
was made from the ‘ exemplar fortasse unicum ’ preserved in 
the Biblioteca Riccardiana at Florence and Dr. Reichling 
notes that ‘ non differre videtur nisi subscriptione ’ from the 
undated edition (Hain 5160) which concludes with a metrical 
colophon mentioning Neumeister and Emiliano Orfini with 
his brothers as the ‘ auctores’ of the impression. Now only 
two dates can be otherwise connected with Neumeister’s stay 
at Foligno, viz. 1470, which is that of the editio princeps of 
Aretino’s De bello Italico aduersus Gothos (Hain 1558), and 
11 April 1472, the day of completion of the editio princeps of 
Dante’s Divina commedia (Hain 5938), and the undated 
Cicero can be shown to occupy a position between the two. 
The archaic-looking roman fount which constituted the 
whole of Neumeister’s material at this time was cast for the 
Aretino on a body of about 123 mm. to twenty lines, but 
owing to irregularities in the casting the descenders of one 
line were apparently apt to foul the ascenders of the line 
below, and the body was therefore increased to a norm of 
about 132 mm. This is the measurement found throughout 
the Dante, while the Cicero shows us an experimental state 
between the two, part of it still standing at 123 mm. and 
the remainder fluctuating between 130 mm. and 135 mm. 
Dr. Reichling’s statements, if confirmed, would thus afford 
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proof not merely that Neumeister remained at Foligno two 
years longer than was hitherto known, but also that a remainder 
of the 200 copies of the Epistolae ad familiares which had been 
struck off in 1471, or possibly earlier, was still on his hands 
as late as 1474. Unfortunately the whole entry is nothing 
but a mare’s nest, for a rotograph of the last page of the 
‘exemplar unicum’ has shown beyond all question that 
Dr. Reichling has been deceived by a reprint, probably made 
in the eighteenth century, of the conclusion of the text as it 
originally appeared, followed by an entirely unauthorized 
colophon of three lines in place of the six hexameters of the 
genuine edition. Quasi-facsimiles of this nature are met with 
elsewhere—there is one in King George III’s copy at the 
British Museum of the Decamerone printed by De Bonellis 
at Venice in 1498—and seem more successful in leading 
bibliographers astray than on their merits they deserve. It 
appears that in the case of the volume at the Riccardiana four 
other leaves besides that noted by Dr. Reichling have been 
supplied in the same type, according to a description given 


in Bibliofilia, vol. ii (1901), p. 222. 
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THE FIRST BOOK DECORATED BY 
MR. BRUCE ROGERS 


By PERCY L. BABINGTON 


HE great interest taken, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
in books printed and decorated by Mr. Bruce Rogers 
may justify a short note on his earliest effort. 

After the two Dublin editions of Homeward Songs by the Way, 
by A. E., had appeared in June 1894 and January 1895, 
Mr. Mosher acquired the American copyright and produced 
a little volume in square 12mo, bound in vegetable parchment 
with turned-in edges. On the reverse of the title we read : 
‘Copyright Thomas B. Mosher 1895.’ ‘This edition is 
limited to 925 copies.’ A colophon on the reverse of the last 
leaf runs: ‘Here end these Homeward Songs by the Way. 
‘The designs and headbands by Bruce Rogers. Printed by 
‘Smith and Sale for Thomas B. Mosher, and published by 
‘him at 37 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine, this month of 
* March M.D.ccc.xc.v.” 

The designs and headbands are only seven in number. One 
on the front cover and a small one on the back cover. One 
headband on title and one on the leaf of preface. Both these 
are signed B. R. There are three ‘ designs’, two at the 
beginning and end of the Contents, and one on the reverse of 
the last leaf of the Contents. 

Mr. Rogers told me himself that here was his earliest work, 
and it is, after the lapse of nearly thirty years, very interesting 
to compare this effort with the famous productions of more 
recent times. 


















THE EXHIBITION OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING 1923 


HE invitation to the leading English and American 

| publishers to send books in five specified classes issued 
in 1923 to an exhibition under the auspices of the 
Bibliographical Society at the Medici Society’s galleries in 
Grafton Street, though it did not elicit as general a response 
as was desired, resulted in a very satisfactory exhibition. 
The 151 books submitted amply filled the gallery devoted to 
them, while leaving room for a sufficient space between one 
book and another to give each a chance of attracting the 
visitor’s attention. On the other hand the attentive visitor 
(and most of the visitors deserved the epithet), even if only 
moderately stalwart, could give this individual regard to every 
book in succession, without any excessive fatigue as he neared 
the end. It may be worth considering whether a still smaller 
number of books should not be shown another year, and the 
Committee of Selection ask for power when the books have 
been received to invite the exhibitors of some of them to 
lend a second and in a few cases perhaps even a third copy, 
or pulls of individual sheets, so that books noteworthy in 
more than one respect may be more fully studied. It is 
impossible to exhibit more than two pages of the same copy 
of a book, and in several instances the limitation was tantalizing. 
In one respect the failure of the exhibition was complete : 
it failed to bring to light any really beautiful and really small 
book ‘finely printed with some ornament’ published in 
1923. ‘This, however, is of course not a failure, but the 
establishment of a starting-point. Book-lovers have to work 
to encourage publishers and printers to produce really beautiful 
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books in small sizes such as were popular from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and even earlier. It may be necessary 
to try to form a loan collection of such books in order to 
provide some models. Somehow or other deliverance from 
the nuisance of too large books must be won. 

As this exhibition was brought together in response to the 
invitation of the Bibliographical Society, it would be in very bad 
taste for one of the Society’s secretaries to criticize individual 
exhibits, but there is no rudeness in saying that over ten 
per cent. of the books shown were quite needlessly and 
unsuitably large, while several others were spoilt by their 
excessive margins. It is quite as easy to spoil a book by too 
large margins as by too small, and book-builders who aim at 
beauty err more often by excess than by defect. As against 
a score of comments ‘ too large’ in my annotated catalogue 
I find only these three on the other side, ‘ lower margin too 
small’, ‘ paper too narrow for the type page’, ‘ outer margin 
cropt’. It is usually in cheap books that the margins are too 
small, but it may be doubted whether this is often due to 
stinting of paper. If economy is to blame, it is more likely 
to be due to a desire to reduce the cost of casing. Frequently, 
I think, cheap books are made to look cheap evdar Gensens 
it is easier to cut off half an inch of paper than an eighth of 
an inch. Many readers hate the trouble of opening the 
leaves of books for themselves, and where the paper is thin 
they have my sympathy. But there ought to be a public 
opinion strong enough to insist that if leaves must be opened, 
they need not therefore be cropped. 

Of one thing I am quite sure, whatever the shortcomings 
of the books shown in the exhibition they were due to failure 
of initiative and imagination, not of executive skill. There is 
abundance of executive skill to produce really satisfactory 
work, but book-buyers and the publishers who cater for them 
move very slowly and not always intelligently. Publishers 
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follow a good lead when it is given them, but it often takes 
them a dozen years to do it, and the good leads only come at 
rare intervals. Nevertheless, if we compare one decade with 
another it can be seen that the trend is still upwards, and if 
these exhibitions are held annually they should do something 
to keep it so. Next year we must have a better one. Mean- 
while thanks are due, and are very cordially offered, to the 
Medici Society for its hospitality and for the admirable way 
in which its staff set out the exhibition. 


A. W. Poiarp. 














MASSINGER CORRECTIONS 
"[ very elaborate piece of work entitled ‘ More 


Massinger Corrections’ from Mr. Greg’s hands in the 

June number of The Library deserves careful apprecia- 
tion by those who are interested in the poet. They will 
admire the labour, the scholarship, and the accuracy which 
the article shows ; they will be ready to grant that Mr. Greg 
in his mastery of Elizabethan and Jacobean printing technique 
is an expert of the first order. As one who has devoted some 
time to the study of Massinger I should be glad to make a 
few remarks on Mr. Greg’s article. 

In a note on p. 60 he calls attention to the fact that my 
collation of the details in Mr. E. Gosse’s quartos was imperfect. 
I am sorry that this was so; in the face of Mr. Greg’s 300 
passages, as compared with 170 or thereabouts quoted in my 
book, there is little to be said. My own textual labours in 
the past have been mainly confined to the manuscripts of 
Lucretius, which are not of much help in dealing with the hand 
of Massinger, and with Jacobean typography! I much 
regret having overlooked the ‘ Roman nose’ in The Renegado 
(B1, 1. 20), and ‘ the fore-right gale’ (Mz v, I. 12), but I do 
not think I have omitted many other important details. 
The complete truth in these matters is what is wanted; we 
must all be very grateful to Mr. Greg for the labour of 
many hours which this article has involved. I myself owe 
him a special debt of gratitude for having resolved a fugitive 
doubt which had crossed my mind as I worked through 
the original manuscript of Believe as You List, as to the 
authenticity of that document. 

On p. 60 Mr. Greg says that he ‘ is able to say that all the 
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more extensive alterations in the plays are unquestionably 
autograph ’. No one can doubt after reading pp. 80-3 that 
Mr. Greg has a complete mastery of the details of Massinger’s 
handwriting, as revealed to us in the Dulwich signatures, 
the Foljambe Duke of Milan, and above all in Believe as You 
List. Nevertheless I venture to think that it would not have 
been out of place on p. 60 to insert one or two of the more 
cardinal proofs of the statement. 

I am rather impatient of the observation on p. 59 that 
‘tradition ascribed the corrections to the author himself’. 
It requires some amplification. ‘ Tradition ’ is responsible for 
a good many curious beliefs. On a large slab of reddish stone 
near the pier at the Marina, West St. Leonards, we read 
that ‘ tradition says that William the Conqueror landed on 
this stone at Bulverhythe, & dined on it’. The visitor to 
St. Leonards will be inclined to say : ‘ Credat Iudaeus Apella.’ 
What was the tradition to which J. A. Symonds referred? 
There is, however, no need to labour this small point, because 
Mr. Greg’s treatment of the corrections in Mr. Gosse’s 
quartos leads me to believe that the corrections in question 
are probably due to Massinger. 

The eight plays when they came into Mr. Gosse’s hands 
were in an ‘ old calf-bound volume’. It does not follow that 
the binding was a seventeenth-century one, or that ‘ we have 
here a collection of his works made by Massinger, presumably 
for some friend or patron in 1632-3’ (p. 61). It occurs to 
me to ask on what principle the plays are arranged: it is 
not an alphabetical or chronological arrangement, and The 
Roman Actor comes fourth. Now Massinger esteemed that 
as his best play. If he had collected the plays for a patron, 
I should expect him to have put The Roman Actor first in the 
volume. 

The Bondman comes first in order. This play was re-pub- 
lished as ‘ Love and Liberty’ in 1719. The bookseller says : 
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‘ This play was supposed in his (i. e. Massinger’s) lifetime to 
be the best of his works.’ I should not be surprised if Rowe, 
who died in 1718, and who contemplated an edition of 
Massinger, revised The Bondman for the revival, which took 
place in 1719. Later in the century we have Monck Mason’s 
enthusiastic estimate of the play. ‘The place of honour given 
to Ihe Bondman in Mr. Gosse’s book seems to me to be a 
slight piece of evidence in favour of the supposition that the 
eight plays were bound together in the eighteenth century. 

The exclusion of The Virgin Martyr is a curious fact: 
Mr. Greg says (p. 61), ‘I can only conclude that Massinger 
took no great pride in his share of this work.’ It would be 
one of ‘ life’s little ironies ’ if the poet failed to see the merits 
of a play with which his name has been chiefly linked by 
posterity. If, however, Massinger did not bind the volume, we 
can cease to discuss the absence of The Virgin Martyr. 

Note 1 on p. 63 is proof, if proof were needed, of Mr. Greg’s 
mastery of his subject. I have not consulted all the first 
quartos in the British Museum as he has. It would be 
interesting to know in how many copies of The Duke of Milan, 
1, 1. 23 has disappeared. In my own copy it has ne age 
though slight traces of 1, 1. 56 on the verso are visible. The 
same thing has happened in the Malone copy in the Bodleian. 
We owe to Mr. Greg’s knowledge of the quartos a very 
interesting fact about The Renegado, H 3 v, 1. 16 (see note 1 
on p. 74, and note I on p. go). In this passage I still think 
that ‘ to witnesse my good change’ is very unlike the style of 
the poet. 

I pass to the ‘ Roman nose’ (pp. 74-5). The correction to 
‘lippe’ is an important one. Here I will make three remarks : 
in the first place ‘ the Austrian lip’ was a commonplace of 
the day, known to Ben Jonson (Alchemist, 4. 1) and Shirley 
(Hyde Park, 3.2). It does not therefore follow that Massinger 
made the correction himself. Secondly, I think I can detect 
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a large A under the word ‘German’ in the manuscript of Believe 
as You List,1.2.136. This seems to suggest that ‘Austrian’ was 
originally begun under the word ‘German’ in that passage. 
Thirdly, if Massinger corrected ‘ nose’ to ‘ lippe’ why did 
he not correct ‘ Roman’ to ‘ German’ or ‘ Austrian”? 

On p. 75 Mr. Greg points out that Massinger ‘ overlooked 
many errors’. It is certainly very curious that so many are 
overlooked in The Roman Actor, which he regarded as his 
masterpiece. I cannot myself see any difficulty about the 
emendation ‘ yow’ in The Bondman, G 4 v, 1.18. It is hard 
to believe that the poet made the stupid mistake in The 
Emperor of the East, tv. i, referred to by Mr. Greg on p. 76. 
On the other hand The Emperor of the East, G 4 v, 1. 11, and 
The Picture, B2, 1. 4, E2 v, 1. 33 are best accounted for as 
corrections by the poet. 

I do not understand the passage on p. 79 about Vitelli 
and Asambeg. My copy of the first quarto of The Renegado 
does not agree with Mr. Greg’s statements. He is probably 
arguing from what he calls ‘ the later pulls’. 

The latter part of Mr. Greg’s argument is full of interesting 
material for any one who aspires to edit Massinger’s text. 
The question at once rises: if the first quartos so often differ 
in their readings, which are we to follow? With regard to 
Gifford, Mr. Greg does not condemn him so unreservedly as 
some of our modern scholars do. He has certainly succeeded 
to some extent in rehabilitating Coxeter and Monck Mason. 
Gifford was not the first to condemn those worthies. In 
Malone’s copy of Langbaine, now in the Bodleian, Percy 
throws blame on Coxeter’s edition, and Malone adds in his 
beautiful handwriting: ‘another edition was published in 
1779 by Mr. Monck Mason, almost as bad as the former.’ The 
facts quoted on pp. 84, 85 are certainly most valuable, and 
surprising. 

To sum up, I regard the theory that Massinger bound the 
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volume as hypothetical and unnecessary. In the second 
place, I ask this question about the handwriting. Is the 
writing of Massinger so individual and unlike that of other 
men in the seventeenth century, that we can be quite certain 
about it? It was this consideration which led me to express 
myself with caution in my Philip Massinger (p. 215). o 
not an expert in seventeenth-century writing: I have no 
doubt that Mr. Greg is. The strong part of his case, and 
I readily allow that it is very strong, is contained in the 
passages where corrections of sense, style, and metre have 
been made. A word in conclusion: it is good news to hear 
(p. 95) that the Malone Society contemplate publishing The 
Parliament of Love from the Dyce MS. This is a task which 
has been long overdue. I wonder what Mr. Greg will think 
of the handwriting in that rapidly decaying document. 


A. H. CruicxsHank. 


*,* Quarterlies not being very suitable for minor controversy, it may perhaps 
suffice to point out (1) that while, as Professor Cruickshank notes in a letter, 
‘in two of Mr. Gosse’s eight plays there are no MS. corrections,’ the fact of six 
plays so corrected having been kept together suggests that they were bound 
either before or soon after the corrections were made; (2) that the materials 
for identifying Massinger’s handwriting are unusually good.—Ep. 
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Illustrations to the Life of St. Alban in Trin. Coll. Dublin MS. E.1. 40. Repro- 
duced in Collotype Facsimile by the care of W. R. L. Lowe and E. F. Jacob, 
With a Description of the Illustrations by M. R. James. Oxford, at the Clarendon 


Press, 1924. 4°, pp. 39 +57 plates. {2 2s. 


‘Tue man who versified the legend, and who most probably 
* drew the pictures—who at the very least designed them and 
‘ supervised the drawing of them—is the greatest of medieval 
‘English historians and the glory of St. Albans Abbey, 
* Matthew Paris. That he wrote with his own hand the text 
‘of the French legend and the rubrics which explain the 
* pictures is also probable.’ 

Contemporary notes in the manuscript itself show it to 
have been ‘ in the possession of some one who had translated 
* and illustrated a book or books about St. Thomas the Martyr 
‘and St. Edward’ and who ‘ evidently lived at St. Albans in 
‘the middle of the thirteenth century’. Now, a St. Albans 
chronicler records that Matthew Paris ‘wrote and most 
* elegantly illustrated the lives of SS. Alban and Amphibalus, 
‘and of Thomas, and Edmund, archbishops of Canterbury ’. 
The Dublin manuscript contains the Alban and Amphibalus, of 
the Thomas a fragment survives in Belgium, the Edward is 
at Cambridge: all these are in the same style—the Edmund 
has perished. While, then, the argument perhaps falls short 
of actual proof, it fully justifies a pious faith that we have in 
the pages here reproduced the actual handiwork of the great 
St. Albans historian. 

The illuminations, if in a manner crude, are remarkable 
for their vigour, and are characteristic of the St. Albans 
school, which was indeed, we may suppose, based on Matthew’s 
work. Their relation to the production of the school in 
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general may be seen by comparing them with the Alexander 
and Apocalypse at Trinity Ecllege, Cambridge ; the resem- 
blance both of the figures and of the conventional foliage is 
striking. A minute description of the illustrations, enlivened 
by some interesting parallels, forms the bulk of the Introduc- 
tion contributed by the Provost of Eton. 

The reproductions comprise the fifty-four pictures found 
in the Lives of Alban and Amphibalus and the two following 
items in the manuscript, together with the important notes 
on one of the fly-leaves and John Dunstable’s hymn to 
St. Alban from a fifteenth-century Modena manuscript, 
which is based on a poem on his translation found embedded 
in one of the tracts of the Dublin volume. 

The only regret one feels looking through the publication 
is that there is not more of it. Of the French poem thirty 
pages are reproduced: another thirteen would have com- 
pleted the text as preserved. The absence of these is all the 
more to be regretted that the standard edition to which 
Dr. James refers is now nearly fifty years old. Similarly 
specimens of the Belgian St. ‘Thomas and the Cambridge 
St. Edward would have been welcome additions, as would 
also passages from the historical works in the Royal and 
C.C.C.C. manuscripts which have been supposed to be in 
Paris’s autograph, especially since Dr. James’s edition of the 
Estoire de Seint Aedward, in which he has discussed the 
problems more fully, being printed for the Roxburghe Club, is 
unlikely to be in the hands of students generally. 

The Introduction incidentally records M. Loth’s curious 
discovery of the origin of the name pas my Gildas 


records the murder of certain princes in a church ‘ sub sancti 


abbatis amphibalo’—under the holy abbot’s very mantle. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, apparently misunderstanding the 
phrase, or misled by a corrupt text, — that a youth was 
killed as he fled into the church of St. 


mphibalus, and this 
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supposed British saint he proceeds to identify with Alban’s 
confessor. William of St. Albans, writing the life of the 
ren in the twelfth century, adopted the fiction and estab- 
ished it in legend. In this, then, as in so much else Geoffrey 
is the fons et origo falsi if not necessarily mali. 























W. W. G. 







Early treatises on the practice of the Justices of the Peace in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. By B. H. Putnam, Ph.D. (Oxford Studies in Social and 
Legal History, edited by Sir Paut Vinocraporr. Vol. VII.) Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1924. pp. viii, 424. 18s. net. 

It would be ungrateful not to acknowledge that Dr. Putnam 
has invested her book with so much interest that even biblio- 
graphers, who seldom read more of a book than is absolutely 
necessary for their purpose, may be tempted to read much of 
it for its own sake. Our business, however, is with her first 
appendix, which gives a bibliography of her subjects, though not 
such a full one as might be wished, and with the sections of 
her text which help to explain this. Thanks to the richness 
of the library attached to the Harvard Law School (notably 
increased by its purchase en bloc of Mr. George Dunn’s 
collection of English law books) and to the good use she made 
of her time during a visit to England, Dr. Putnam has probably 
seen very nearly all the issues and editions now extant, and it 
may be doubted whether the Short Title Catalogue of English 
Books, 1475-1640, will add, as she seems to expect, anything 
to her list. As a result of her search she reports that 
it is possible to say that fifty-seven editions or issues of treatises for justices of 
the peace were printed between 1506 and 1599. . . . The fifty-seven editions 
fall into four series : I. Thirty-two editions of the anonymous ‘ Boke of Justyces 
of Peas’, 1506. II. Twelve editions of the work by Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
one in the original French form, ‘ Loffice et auctoryte des Justyces de Peas’, 
1538, and eleven in the English translation, ‘ The newe Boke of Justices of the 
peas’, 29 December 1538. III. Nine editions of the ‘ Eirenarcha’ by William 
























1 The date given for each series is that of the earliest known edition. 
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Lambard, 1581. IV. Four editions of the revision of Fitzherbert’s ‘ Loffice et 
auctoryte des Justyces de peas’, by Richard Crompton, 1583, virtually a new 
work, 


The Book of Fustices of Peace is ‘ a compilation of forms and 
precedents for the practical use of clerks of the peace’, and 


was probably printed from some existing manuscript collection 


of a kind which Dr. Putnam illustrates by printing the text 
of a Worcestershire manual of 1422. is handbook is 
treated as first printed in 1506, though that is only the date of 
a Wynkyn de Worde edition for which the sole authority is an 
entry (and collation) in Hazlitt’s Collections and Notes (1. 243). 
The edition quoted as the first is an undated edition by 
Pynson, of which the unique copy is at Stonyhurst. That the 
book was first printed by Pynson, who had started as a law 
printer in succession to Machlinia, and that it was quickly 
reprinted in 1506 by De Worde, according to his shameless 
fashion about that date, is highly probable; but it is a pity 
that the missing 1506 edition cannot be retrieved for com- 

arison, and the date of the Pynson more certainly fixed. 
The first producible dated edition is another by De Worde, 
of 1510, of which copies are at the British idieimn and 
Bodley. There is a Copland edition of 1515 at Bodley and 
Cambridge, a Skot of 1521 at the John Rylands Library, and 
to this same year belongs the only dated Pynson edition, a 
copy of this being at Cambridge. It is followed by an 
undated Rastell edition, and then by four Redman editions, 
which Dr. Putnam arranges in chronological order by the 
help of their contents. From the rarity and imperfect con- 
dition of the copies which have survived, it seems certain that 
other editions must have perished altogether. On the other 
hand, the four editions entered under 1546, assigned respectively 
to Nicholas Hyll, Henry Smythe, Robert Toye, and John 
Waley, were probably different issues of a single edition 
differing only in the names and addresses of their publishers, 
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as in the case of the Chaucer of about the same date shared 
by Bonham, Kele, Petit, and Toye, and some of the small 
Skelton editions. 

Dr. Putnam establishes that Sir Anthony Fitzherbert had 
nothing to do with the compilation of the Book of Justices 
of Peace, but that he used it in his Loffice et auctoryte des 
Justyces de peas of 1538. Who translated this she can only 
guess. That the translation should have been entered in the 
British Museum catalogue under K, A. F., instead of Anthony 
Fitzherbert Knight, seems to her a strange error, but according 
to Panizzi’s ‘91 rules’ the cataloguer had no option. Where 
he failed was in not making a cross-reference from Fitzherbert. 
For Lambard’s ‘ Eirenarcha’ she has discovered a source in 
a famous ‘ reading’ on the peace in 1503 by Thomas Marowe, 
of whose career she gives an interesting account, and use was 
made of this also by Richard Crompton. Altogether 
Dr. Putnam has put a wealth of information into her book, 
much of which is new. But it must be said that the informa- 
tion is rather scattered and that only a stalwart miner can be 


sure that he has collected all that relates to his subject. 
. W. P. 


A Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne, Knight, Doctor of Physic. Cambridge : 
at the University Press, 1924. pp. xii, 255. £2 25. net. 

In the opening paragraph of his preface Dr. Keynes informs 
his readers that ‘ this bibliography was first projected and the 
work begun at Cambridge sixteen years ago’; it was then 
intended to be the joint production of Mr. Cosmo Gordon 
and himself, and in the early stages they shared the work 
between them, but Mr. Gordon, having done but little of it 
during the last six years prefers that his name shall not appear 
upon the title-page. Upon this Dr. Keynes comments that 

r. Gordon’s ‘ part in the work nevertheless entitles him to 
‘a share of such praise or blame as may be given to the book, 
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‘and he must be content to shoulder the responsibilities of a 
‘collaborator instead of merely accepting the thanks due to 
‘an occasional assistant.’ A censorious critic of this book 
might put the due proportion of praise to blame at 97-5 to 
2°5; personally, I think, 99 to 1 would be more correct, and 
this being so Dr. Keynes’s opening paragraph is a very pretty 
example of the graceful writing and amiable frame of mind 
which are peculiarly appropriate in a preface. 

The 99 per cent. of praise due to a ee (+ Mr. Gordon) 
may be compactly expressed by saying that the most exacting 
student of Sir Thomas Browne will find here all the biblio- 
graphical information about each and every edition that in 
his most exacting mood he can want, and that the information 
may be trusted. Dr. Keynes has had his bibliography in his 
mind for sixteen years, he has had the help of Mr Tetion, 
and he has had excellent predecessors, souliy Simon Wilkin, 
the Norwich publisher, who having failed to persuade Southey 
to edit Browne’s works gallantly produced Fimeelf the four- 
volume edition of 1836 which Pickering put on the London 
market. Dr. Keynes devotes a twelve-page appendix to 
Wilkin’s merits, reprints Southey’s letters to him, and repro- 
duces in collotype a very pleasing portrait of the good man 
himself, who put nearly as many years’ work into his edition 
as Dr. Keynes has put into his bibliography. With such 
foundations to work on Dr. Keynes would have been less than 
himself if he had not produced a really admirable piece of 
work, and really admirable it is. 

As for our one per cent. of ‘ blame’ we will base most of 
it on the proposition that if the entries in a bibliography are 
numbered no book should have more than one number ; but 
in the case of collected editions Dr. Keynes assigns a separate 
entry and number to the Religio Medici as printed in them, 
and another separate number to the collected edition itself, 
so that he gives in all 207 editions, whereas to take the three 
N 
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most striking instances, some 19 editions of Hydriotaphia and 
some 17 each of A Letter to a Friend and Christian Morals 
are only printed as parts of editions containing larger pieces, 
and thus swell the total unduly. Browne’s popularity, 
however, is now shown to be firmly established by the 41 
editions of Religio Medici which have been published since it 
was rescued in 1831 from the apparent oblivion into which it 
had fallen. From 1642 to 1754 there had been seventeen 
editions ; from 1755 to 1830, none. 

Many years ago the late H. D. Traill expressed a wish that 
all books should perish within a hundred years of their first 
publication, so that if not reprinted within that time they 
should cease to cumber histories of English literature. The 
Religio Medict would have been only 75 years without a 
reprint, and thus have been safe under Mr. Traill’s rule, the 
full consequences of which that ingenious writer had not 
appreciated till his attention was drawn to some of them. 
But with seventeen early editions on the second-hand market 
there is no reason to suppose that the apparent neglect was 
real; there were always people who read Browne, just as 
there were always people who read Herrick (whose poems by 
Traill’s rule would have gone out of existence some seventy 
or eighty years before they were reprinted) ; only publishers, 
in the face of the copies in the second-hand bookshops, were 
afraid of reprinting. 

The British Museum, according to Dr. Keynes’s notes, 
seems very fairly well supplied with Sir Thomas Browne’s 
works, but it has not taken much interest in Latin translations. 
It possesses the reprint of the Leyden 1644 edition (the first), 
but not the “ha oe edition itself, and lacks four others of 
the nine editions. The Museum has often been caught 
napping where more than one edition bears the same date, 
but it may be hoped that the first Latin edition may now be 
procured. . Whether the Museum, like Sir William Osler, 
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should aim at possessing all the editions is a pretty question, 
not easily answered. Private collectors may indulge these 
enthusiasms at their own expense, but is it the duty of a 
national library to procure all the editions of all the transla- 
tions of a famous English book? I should be sorry to dog- 
matize, but I am quite certain that the compilation by 
Dr. Keynes of this excellent bibliography makes the duty 
much less pressing. It is quite important that the extent to 
which Browne’s works were read outside England should be 
known, and it not infrequently happens that the best argu- 
ment for the acquisition of a book by the Museum is that it 
may be placed on record in its catalogue; but when it is 
already on record in an excellent bibliography, works, even 
of much less interest, not already represented in any edition, 
seem to have a prior claim. 


A. W. P. 


General Index to Book-Auction Records for the decade 1902-1912, giving 
instant clues to the entire contents of the first ten volumes, and incidentally to 
anonymous authors, autographs, bibliopbiles, binders, (Sc. Embracing in all nearly 
two hundred thousand entries. By Wittiam Jaccarp. London: published for 
the Executors of Mrs, Martha Karslake by Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles. 


pp. xiv, 1142. £3 35. net. 


Mk. Jaccarp in his preface gives an only too convincing 
account of the analie and misadventures which have 
spread the production of this Index over a period a trifle 
longer than that covered by the ten volumes of Book-Auction 
Records with which it deals. It was started in 1913 with a 
staff of seven clerks (five of whom found the work too tedious 
for them), and was hung up for six years by the War and its 
aftermath, though like Mr. Seymour de Ricci Mr. Jaggard 
can claim to have gone on with his bibliographical work in the 
trenches. The compilation was completed as long ago as 
1919, but printing was then nearly three times as expensive 
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as before the War, and while waiting for prices to drop 
Mr. Frank Karslake, the editor of the Records, died, and 
new arrangements had to be made for the publication of the 
Index. Finally, when printing at last began in 1922, it was 
held up for several months by a strike. Mr. Jaggard is to be 
congratulated on the perseverance with which he has carried 
through his task despite all these obstacles, and not only on 
his perseverance, but on the fullness of the information which 
he gives his readers. Eight sets of our Transactions came up 
for sale during the decade 1907-12, and in each case the 
number of years which the set covers is stated in detail, so 
that the slliesen occupy eight lines instead of two. In the 
case of the Alpine Club Fournal 24 sets of varying contents 
(with three duplicates) are recorded, in that of the Annual 
Register 34, and of the Parliamentary Debates 27. When a 
separate line is allowed for each entry we may cease to wonder 
that the Index fills 1142 pages, but the convenience to its 
users is very great. As an example of clear arrangement and 
accurate printing the work deserves high praise. ‘Taken apart 
from the volumes of yearly records of prices on which it is 
based, there seems only one other point to note about it, the 
evidence it offers of the wealth of opportunity for book- 
collecting which the sale-rooms present. Here are recorded 
sales of 34 editions of Alciati’s emblems, some four score 
Alken books, 18 editions of the Arbor Consanguinitatis of 
Andreae published between ‘c. 1470’ and 1517, nine of the 
Summa theologica of Aquinas, sixty of Orlando Furioso, fifteen 
of the works of Aristotle, twenty-two of those of St. Augustine, 
and thirteen early ones (1470-1522) of the De Ciuitate Dei, 
seventeen of Bacon’s Essays in the century 1597-1696, and 
so on through the alphabet till we come to the record of 
16 copies of Shakespeare’s First Folio, 31 of the second, seven 
of the 1663 issue of the third and twelve of that of 1664, 
and 31 of the fourth, followed by a varying number of copies 
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of no fewer than 43 editions of the eighteenth century and 
more than twice as many of its successor. Surely the man 
who has money in his purse can have little difficulty nowadays 
in acquiring (let us say) most of the books he wants. Yet 
there are already plenty of unattainables and (as more and 
more old editions become fixed in public libraries) the number 
of unattainables is bound to increase, so that to some readers 
Mr. Jaggard’s Index will speak sadly of lost opportunities. 
But that should not prevent them from recognizing that he 
has done his work well. A.W.P 


The T want of the First Folio of Shakespeare’s Phays: a comparative study 
of the Droeshout portrait and the Stratford monument. By M. H. Sriecmann. 
Written for the Shakespeare Association in celebration of the First Folio ter- 
centenary, 1923. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1924. 
pp. xi, 56, 47 plates. 85. 6d. net. 

Mk. Sprectmann has written on Shakespeare portraits before 
and it is no discourtesy to him to say that the most notable 
feature of his present essay is the wealth of illustration around 
which it is built up. Thus he vindicates the authority of the 
Stratford monument as it exists at present against the adherents 
of the sketch in Dugdale’s Warwickshire by showing pictorially 
how Dugdale misrepresented the contemporary Clopton 
monument and against the even more unreasonable theory 
that the monument was substantially altered in 1748 by an 
illustration showing that its architectural character in 1723 
was the same as now, and also by a painting made by John Hall, 
the artist employed in 1748 to re-colour the bust. He illustrates 
the deceptive appearance of length in the upper lip very 
prettily by a contemporary portrait and a pleasing narrative 
of an experiment in treating his own upper lip with burnt 
cork, thereby establishing that the appearance of length is 
entirely due to the fashion of the moustache. Having satis- 
factorily vindicated the Stratford monument by these methods 
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he turns to the Droeshout print in the First Folio and with the 
help of a reversed photograph of a portrait of the Earl of Essex 
shows just how far the dress, as to the representation of which 
Baconians have made so much, is incorrectly drawn. With 
a persuasiveness which fills me with envy he has obtained from 

r. Folger (whom I have petitioned for years for a facsimile 
of the Titus Andronicus of 1594) a photograph of the Halliwell- 
Phillipps ‘ unique proof’ of the Droeshout engraving, and with 
its help shows that the photograph at the Shakespeare Birth- 
place must have been printed from an under-exposed plate, 
that it is thus quite misleading, and that the ‘ proof’ belongs 
to the same state as those in the Malone copy of the First 
Folio at the Bodleian and the newly acquired copy at the 
British Museum ; and he uses the knowledge we now possess 
of the stages of the Droeshout plate to prove that the ‘ Flower ’ 
portrait cannot be earlier than the plate, but must be taken 
from it. His account of the fantasias played by later artists 
on the basis of the two authentic portraits has not much to 
do with bibliography, though many of them have appeared 
in books, but Mr. Spielmann’s thoroughness does not desert 
him in dealing with them. Ifa ‘ last word ’ can ever be written 
on anything connected with Shakespeare, Mr. Spielmann 
should surely have written it in this book about his portraits. 

A.W. PB. 


William Pickering, publisher. A memoir and a handlist of his editions by 
Gerorrrey Keynes, London: at the Office of The Fleuron, pp. 110. Price 
£2 2s. net. (Edition limited to 350 copies.) 


Besipes his great work on Blake published not so long ago 
and his bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne Mr. Keynes has 
found leisure to ante yet another book for which materials 
must have been accumulating for many years, a very useful 
memoir of William Pickering, with an eclectic list of the books 
he published, made still more eclectic by the addition of 
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asterisks to the editions which Mr. Keynes specially admires. 
Pickering’s achievements have been somewhat obscured by an 
exaggerated estimate of the part played in them by the 
Whittinghams. Even the Diamond Classics begun in 1820 
have been assigned to the elder Whittingham, who never 
printed one of them. The connexion of publisher and printer 
only began in 1828 and did not become intimate until at least 
two years later, by which time Pickering had produced some of 
his best books. He had started as an antiquarian bookseller in 
1820 (aided by a gift of {1,000 from his unknown parents), 
and from the outset combined publishing with his dealings 
in old books, an excellent combination teo little practised at 
the present day. He employed various printers, and it is 
proof of his taste and ability that he was able to impress his 
ideals on so many of them. 

Mr. Keynes has the courage to reckon the Diamond Classics 
along with Charles Lamb’s Biblia abiblia, books that are no 
books. Pickering’s ‘ first real book’, by his estimate, was a 
charming edition of Richard Baxter’s Poetical Fragments in 
1821, and this, Mr. Keynes reminds us, is ‘ further notable 
‘ from the fact that it was almost, if not quite, the first book to 
‘ be published in a binding of dyed cotton cloth with a printed 
‘label on the back’. Another point which Mr. Keynes makes 
is that the ‘old face’ type, the revival of which is usually 
connected with the publication of Lady Willoughby’s Diary 
(1844), had been in use by Pickering and Whittingham as early 
as 1840, though at first only for titles and half-titles. 

One of the first books to be set entirely in old-face type was an edition of 
Herbert’s Temple, the title-page of which is dated 1844. ‘There may be others 
which have escaped my notice, but it is in any case necessary to depose Lady 
Willoughby from the proud position which she has so long occupied. Being 
a fictitious personage, she will not suffer from any wound to her susceptibilities. 
The type was used subsequently for many of Picketing’s books, notable examples 
being Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, 1845, and Herrick’s Hesperides, 1846. 


These are probably the most attractive editions of the two authors that have 
ever been published. 
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Mr. Keynes’s list of Pickering’s books is printed in alpha- 
betical order, and contains something under three hundred 
entries. The height of each book is given in centimetres. The 
Diamond Classics have a height of 8-5, Baxter’s Poetical 
Fragments of 14; many of Pickering’s most charming editions 
are 17 cm., only quite a few of his books exceed 22 ; that is to 
say his normal range was from 5} inches to 7. Would that 
our modern builders of fine books would be equally moderate! 
On the other hand, we must not accept Pickering’s taste as 
impeccable. Of the thirty-seven title-pages here illustrated 
no fewer than thirteen use red ink and very few of them are 
successful. But he was a good man, and Mr. Keynes deserves 


hearty thanks for this tribute to his memory. 
A. W. P. 





